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| 33 N. Second St., 


ILY M. FOREMAN, 
MILLINER, 


Mezpicw Borxwets a SPECIALTY. 
18 North Twelfth Street. Philadelphia 


URE, UNADULTERATED 
MILK AND CREAM. 
Particular attention given to serving famili Also Butter 


ilies. 
| and & specialty JOSEPH G. TAYLOR & SON, No. 201 
| Co Street, (17th St. and Susquehanna Ave.) 





OARDING, AND TABLE BOARD; PLEAS- 
ant second story front room, and other vacancies. Home 
comforts. 1202 Mt. Vernon Street. 


WANTED. 4 KINDERGARTNER, GR AD- 
uate of Madam Eraus, desires a position. Has had two 


years,experience in one of the finest Friends’ Schools. Best 
reference furnished. Address Box 216, Moorestown, N. J. 


w4r TED.— THREE UNFURNISHED ROOMS 
for light housekeeping. Address A., this office. 


ANTED.—A FEW COPIES OF THE IN- 

TELLIGENCER aXD JovENal of Eighth mo. 10, 1889. We 
shall be very much obliged to any of our subscribers who do not 
bind their papers, if they can spare us this number. 


LIFE OF WHITTIER’S HEROINE, 


BARBARA FRITCHIE, 


(Not a myth. But Facts, not Fiction.) 
Including a brief but comprehensive sketch of “Old Fred- 


| erick.” Written by « near neighbor. 


Price $1.00. Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
W. H. PLUMMER, Publisher's Agent, 
Mt. Pleasant, Maryland. 


| CARPETS. 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here fer 
your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 
Japan Mattings BENJAMIN GREEN, 
Philadelphia. 





ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 
This will convene on Second-day the 16th of Ninth Month 


The meeting for Ministers and Elders on Seventh-day morning pre- 
| Ceding. The First-day School Conference meets in the afternoon 
| of same day. 


Those coming from the West change cars at La Salle for Los- 


| tant on the Illincis Central Railroad, arriving at 11.30 a. m. 


Those coming by way of Chicago come down to Mendota on the 


| Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, then change to Illinois Central 


for Lostant, arriving at that place about 1.30 p. m. 
Conveyances will be provided to bring Friends from the 
train, and suitable homes for all, if those intending coming will 
notify one of the committee. Lydia E. Wilson, Magnolia, Il, 
Willis B. Mill, Mt. Palatine, Ill, Henry Atherton, Clear Creek, Ill. 
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AOU re nohinth ovece ? | MENRY| HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


_—_— DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
Best quality COAL at a reasonable price. Now is the time Residence, 
to purchase « supply” “ ELLIS e404 No, Thirty- -second st. ™*2 N. Tenth Street. 














S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
THE GI RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY , AND TRUST (0, also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 





No. 2020 CesUr STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. g@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. aDW. M. AL. ‘View Fen. HORATIO §. STEPERNS. Sec. HENRY G. BROWN 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


ASSETS, JULY 1, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 
We have been paying Interest 17 yrs., along with Matured Principals 14 yrs. aggregating $10, 394. 979.08 











During the past five years these payments have amounted to 6,087 ,857.76 
During past year they have amounted to- - : - -  1,630,772.67 
We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, an our 3,638 Patrons can testify. 
Debenture Bonds outstanding - - - - - - $1,981,500.00 
Secured by First Morigave on Land worth - - - - - 6,212,926.00 
Besides our Capital and Surplus of : - - - - - 7,232,799.14 

We issue Debenture Bonds runnin: 5 years. Also ae Certificates for smal] amounts on short time. For information write us 
at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. CAPSEARs, CLAS aS0. 

OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 

secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
amount of the iets ortgage, and the capital of the Company. Oollects Rents. Transacts general Trust 
and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 
assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, ” 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 
DIRECTORS: Thos. Woodnutt, 


Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Ee Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Alan Wood, Jr. 
Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Chas. P. Sinnickson 


Charles Platt, Joseph 8. Harris, Charles 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
swely to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furmshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 


Mon TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
NEW STYLES, eottet, full length, HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35c. Don’t fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 





A CONCISE STATEMENT 
OF THE 


VIEWS AND PRACTICES 


O¥ THE 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


An Address delivered in Friends’ Meeting House, West 
Chester, Penna., Eighth Month, 1888. 


By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
oe ee 
* hundred, . ° ° . + $5.00 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
I oF ieee x kas eiaecaee > «barca a 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . . 264,817.65 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 


id , 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mo Company. 
Amounts , $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and #10008 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Gaui table 


ve WM. HEACOCK, 2% 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


WILLIAM L. ALLEY, 


Dealer and Wholesale Commission Merchant 


In best pote of domestic green fruits and Jaa. No. 63 
West Washington Market, near 13th Ave., New York. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


ParLor, Dining Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, Spring Cors, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


DPS SF ARAN OE REG AIRE CNT RIO 365 ONE Sh 
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[LUCRETIA M. B. MITCHELL'S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,— 
5012 Elm Ave., Phila. Directly opposite West Fairmount Park. 
Resident pupils (number limited) receive personal attention in 


preparation of their studies, in deporument, and in the care of 
their health. 


N# WTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1889. 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 
(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

The Thirty-fourth School Year will commence on the 16th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful: Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 


TERMS: 











$180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 





For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMvEL C. CoLLms, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 
OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 
Th minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
“Under i the care of Friends. 
course for both sexes. 
Also a Manual Training aa ent Tecery. 
os s 
Healthful location, large grounds, extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full address 
WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
1889-90. 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLovwson, Principal, 
Or CrnTuia G. Bos_er, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Cgents, Pa. 


ARA BE. FELL Ss BOA RDING SCHOOL FOR 

sale, with 25 acres well improved Land attached. Has been 

in successful operation 17 years; attendance overflowing ; good 

building; beautiful grounds, shady, healthy; excellent water; 

abundance of choice fruit; $8000. Address SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Buck Co , Pa. 

















ASCHALL COTTAGE, 
171 S. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 





Friends’ parlor meeting at 10.30 a.m. 
M. F. PASCHALL, 








The Aberdeen, yoneporr, wn. 5, 


Will open about June az The house 1s directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean my bey. 6 miles down the beach from 


Atlantic City. Trains every h ‘hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine bathing, sailing, fishing, ete Tele- 
phone. * Hoop and E. sausene. 





OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


Henry Longstreth, 740 Sansom St., Philadelphia, has just is- 
sued this valuable work by William Pollard, price 25 cents, five 
copies for one dollar, or ten dollars per 100 copies. He would 
also invite attention tothe life of Mary Pryor, by M. P. Hack, 
price 60 cents, post paid. Also just issued Spurgeon's Address on 
George Fox. Price, 20 copies for one dollar. 

All orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand, 

GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

Merchant Tailor. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUIZLDERS. 


Joppine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPRIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





109 N. TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N, 12th 8t. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loaw On MORTGAGE. 
Promrt ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


{ Fo. 717 Waluut Street, 
Fortieth & Lancaster 


OFFIcEs : — 


Spring, 1889. 


E are still at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are to furnish on shortest no- 
- all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 


eapee of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to oat ds of = ns, in omer: leteness, quality, 
and style, and our e lowest possi ble, commensurate 
with a first-class article. 

Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 


e respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, tho! hiy believing our 
style, and the known durability of our sods, will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


MANUFACTURER OF Lapres’ Fink HAND-SEWED SHOEs, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 
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RECOMPENSE. 


Wao lives but for himself alone 
Life’s sweetest pleasure loses ; 

The husks and shells he makes his own, 
The kernel rich refuses. 


Who lives to make the world most blest, 
With self-denied endeavor, 

Opens a mine within his breast 
Whose wealth will flow forever ; 


For all unlike earth’s veins of gold, 
Which yielding will exbaust, 

Its treasure grows fast as it flows, 
And not one grain is lost ; 


For such is God’s great law of love— 
Its life and recompense— 

Love feeds and lives on what it gives, 
And draws its pleasures thence. 


Receiving. giving, doing, make 
The happiness of heaven ; 
’Tis only this which brings the bliss 
Unto the angels given. 
—M. B. E. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


I wave felt that the wise counsel contained in the 
Epistles of George Fox to ministers, recently repub- 
lished in this paper, has a place and service in the 
present condition of our Society, and is worthy the 
deep and earnest considera! ion of every one who has 
heard and answered the call, “ Go, preach my Gos- 
pel.” While it cannot be denied that every con- 
vinced member, by the simple framework of our 
profession, becomes in a certain sense a preacher of 
righteousness in the world, though the voice may 
never be heard in public testimony, it is also true 
that we have a ministry, called of God, as we be- 
lieve, of whom it may be said, as Paul testified of 
himself, ‘‘ Wo is me if I preach not the gospel ;”’ and 
it is to those who are thus called and set apart 
for the work that our beloved father in the church 
addresses himself in the living concern that they may 
heed the injunction of the Divine Master “ not to put 
the light they bave received under a bushel, or bide 
the talent which has been bestowed upon them,” 
nor cumber and entangle themselves “with the affairs 
of this world,” but “ be valiant for God's truth upon 
the earth, and spread it abroad in the day light of 
Christ.” This, if followed, leaves no place for doubt 
or discouragement ; the work is God’s work, and the 
servant is not responsible for its success ; his duty is 
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done when the work has been faithfully performed; 
results are his who gave the call. 

And what are “ the riches and glory of the world 
that is everlasting,” which he recommends? Do we 
consider they are only to be entered upon as an in- 
heritance in the life to come? Are they not rather 
the portion of every truly called minister of the Gos- 
pel whose affections are set upon things above,—the 
eternal riches from which he draws his daily suste- 
nance; and are not these more to him than the 
earthly substance, in that the Divine nature in him, 
which cries out after God, will not be satisfied until 
it attains thereto? This being his experience, he is 
enabled through the grace that is given him, to call 
and persuade others to seek the same heavenly treas- 
ure,and this the more earnestly as he sees the per- 
ishable things of the earthly condition the chief end 
and aim of so many who thus fail of the true riches. 
It is of the greatest importance in the work of the 
church that the responsibility be felt and acknowl- 
edged by every one who is called thereto, whether 
the measure be one or many talents; that they may 
commend the truth preached to the intelligent, 
thoughtful consideration of the hearers, and it be- 
come the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth. 

The world has not outgrown the need for such a 
ministry ; nor has our Heavenly Father ever failed to 
fit and prepare the willing and obedient soul, upon 
whom be lays the burden, which if faithfully borne, 
comes to be, through divine help, an easy service. It 
is well to note the earnest exhortation to “ stir up 
the gift of God in you; improve it, and do not sit 
down, Demas-like, and embrace this present world 
that will have an end, lest you become idola- 
ters.” Demas was a fellow-laborer with Paul 
and Luke, the beloved physician and Epapbras, all 
earnest, untiring laborers in the ministry, and for 
a while he was diligent and faithful, but the sacrifice 
was more than he had counted upon, and Paul 
writes to Timothy, “ Demas has forsaken me having 
loved this present world.” It is as true now as it 
ever was, that they who enter upon the Gospel Min- 
istry must make it the chief concern of their lives. 
Every workman must give himself to his calling if 
he hopes to be successful, and how diligently men 
will apply their time and talent to the carrying for- 
ward some undertaking that promises a large return 
in worldly advantage. It is this same energy and 
application that enables the minister to “ stir up the 
gift of God” which he has received, and improve it 
for the better performing of the work that has been 
laid upon him. 
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The hearts of the people to-day need to be stirred 
to the very core by just such a ministry as in those 
early times became the “ power of God unto salva- 
tion,”—not calling to some formulated system of re- 
ligion as the only way to this salvation, but pointing 
to the efficacy of the Divine power to meet and sup- 
ply the spiritual need of every seeking soul. 

But to preach this great hope,—this great salva- 
tion,—the preacher must have come into its posses- 
sion must be able to tell of what his own hands have 
handled of this good word of life and to bear testi- 
mony to the enduring value of the “unspeakable 
gift.” Theinjunction“ Tarry . . . till ye beendured 
with power from on high,” was tentative, yet there 
was an imperative necessity that the power be be- 
stowed before any went forth to make its salvation 
known to others. ‘The tarrying was only to last while 
the work of preparation was being accomplished. The 
time in which we are called to take our part in this 
work does not differ essentially from that in which 
the apostles labored. They who are called to the 
ministry still need to be endued with power from 
above,—power that lifts the soul-life out of the cum- 
bering cares of the earth, out of its useless anxieties, 
its unnecessary desires, its deceitfulness of riches, 
its yearning after the things that hinder its progress 
heavenward. And this is the only power that when 
it is received and nourished through watchful obedi- 
ence to every manifestation of duty, can fit and 
qualify any to preach the gospel. 

How stands the case with us, fellow-laborers and 
co-workers with Christ in this gloriouscalling? Are 
we yet tarrying,—waiting for a clearer manifesta- 
tion, a louder call? All around us is a field white 
unto harvest, with its larger service and its small du- 
ties waiting the willing hand. He that is faithful in 
the little is promised to be made ruler over more, and 
the experience verifies the promise. 

Many who have been called to labor in the little 
things that lie all about them have lost their crown 
while waiting and looking beyond for the greater 
things which are only reached throngh lowly service. 
“ Tf the eye is single the whole body is full of light ; ” 
let us keep the eye single to Him who calls us into 
his service, embracing every right opening, and en- 
tering upon it as those who have not a hard master, 
but one who suffers none to lose their reward, ready 
ever to give a reason for the hope that we cherish, 
and wherever we go see to it that we are true to our 
great Commission, and so present the Gospel that 
those who hear will be ready to acknowledge its 
power to save to the uttermost every one who be- 
lieves in and accepts its offers of salvation. 

L. J. R. 








*Tnat strange, awful thing, Time! sliding, glid- 
ing, fleeting on—on to the cataract; and then the 
deep, deep plunge down, bearing with it and swal- 
lowing up the world and the ages, until every inter- 
est that now seems so great and absorbing is asa 
straw on the bosom of the mighty flood! Let but a 
man possess his soul with this idea of Time, and then 
unworldliness will be the native atmosphere he 
breathes.” —Dr. Robinson, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

VISITS TO FRIENDS IN VIRGINA.—II. 
We left the home of A. B, and 8S. Davis, and the 
friends of Lincoln, on Third-day morning the 13th, at 
9 o’clock, fora long ride with Hugh and Mary Lup- 
ton, in company with several others, and falling in 
with carriages and their occupants by the way. We 
soop came on to the Berryville and Winchester turn- 
pike, which starts from Alexandria. The Blue Ridge 
was spread out before us, and we had a splendid 
view of the Loudoun Valley as we approached and 
ascended its heights, reminding of our own Chester 
Valley. We saw the walls of a barn still standing 
which was burned in the war, none having taken its 
place. Reaching the summit of the Blue Ridge, we 
had a fine view of the Shenandoah Valley ; had the 
atmosphere been clear we could have seen the North 
Mountain range very distinctly in the distance. The 
apple and peach trees are loaded in many places, the 
limbs breaking with the weight of fruit. The early 
peaches are gone, and the later are scarcely ripe. At 
Castleman’s Ferry we crossed the Shenandoah ona 
flat-boat, three carriages at a time, nine in all. On 
the farther shore we passed a building wherea public 
house was kept before the war, and a’ slave was 
whipped to death by his master, the proprietor of 
the house ;one of the many incidents recorded of that 
unrighteous traffic. We could see how high the river 
had been in the recent floods, coming up to the 
second story of a building not far away. We passed 
by many of the fine old Virginia mansions with the 
slave quarters still standing, and thought of the great 
changes their owners had encountered with feelings 
of sympathy, accustomed as they had been to a ret- 
inue of servants indoors and out. In Clark county, 
through which we passed, there is some of the finest 
farming land in the State. It forms still many ex- 
tensive estates, though some of them are much di- 
vided since the war. There were large fields of corn, 
some of it very fine. One of these is the home of 
Dangerfield Lewis, a relative of George Washington, 
and a very attractive place. We had expected to en- 
joy a social lunch together on the mountain, but 
some delay caused by the breaking of an axle, led to 
& separation, the advanced travelers not having 
understood the designated place for rest and refresh- 
ment. We were glad to reach Daniel Wood’s, (he 
and his daughter being in company with us), and to 
find rest and refreshment in their comfortable home. 
H. and M. Lupton went on in the evening to their 
bome at Hopewell, eight miles farther, making in all 
thirty miles for the day. We saw eight large loads 
of wheat straw pass by on their way to a paper mill 
where they manufacture the material for boxes, creat- 
ing such a demand that the farmers can scarcely re- 
tain sufficient straw for home use. There is a very 
fine spring near Daniel Wood’s, where the water 
pours out in a strong stream, and having a grist mill 
at his place it is called “ Spouting Spring Mill.” 

On Fourth-day morning we went with them to 
Winchester meeting. We could see Round Top 
Mountain in the Allegheny Range, as we approached 
the town, the valley between the latter and Blue 


_ Ridge being about twenty miles wide. Nearly all 
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the way we traveled over ground occupied by the 
armies in the war, and where the battle of Winches- 
ter took place in 1864. Indeed there was skirmish- 
ing around D. W’s home. Several bullet holes are 
in the house and the soldiers were quartered there 
for several weeks, to the great damage of furniture, 
etc. We passed the cemetery where the bodies of 
about 2,300 soldiers were laid, many of them un- 
recognized by relatives or friends. The old meeting- 
house was destroyed during the war and some 
years later Friends replaced it with a large brick 
building, thinking the time might come when it 
would be desirable to hold the Quarterly Meeting 
there. It was a pleasant surprise to find so many as- 
sembled, knowing how small is the company of 
Friends that usually meets there. Realizing that 
many of them did not bear our name, the desire arose 
that we should be careful not to appropriate the 
designation “ Friends” in any self-righteous or exclu- 
sive sense, remembering “ ye are my friends if ye do 
whatsoever I command you,” and also that there are 
friends of God, of his Christ, and one another, to be 
found in every nation, kindred, tongue, and people. 
O, how precious is the covering when all distinctive 
terms and dividing lines are forgotten, and we bathe 
in a sea of universal love! 

It was pleasant to meet with many of the friends 
we had seen at the Quarterly Meeting, coming from 
the different neighborhoods around. We went to 
the home of Joseph and Mary Jackson, some four 
miles distant, enjoying a visit with them, also with 
Jonah Rees and family, whose wife is their daughter. 
In the afternoon rode six miles further to Lewis and 
Susan T. Pidgeon’s,—she the daughter of William 
Williams of Waterford. We were glad to meet Re- 
becca Janney, of Philadelphia, there. It is a pleas- 
ure to visit young people building up new home 
lives, and to cherish the hopes that centre therein, 
reaching out with influences of helpfulness as they 
build aright, to the community in which they live 
and the Religious Society of which they are members. 
Lewis’s father and sisters live near and spent the 
evening with us. The flood had been very high about 
them, coming up very near to the house. The Ope- 
quan Creek, which we crossed both there and near 
Daniel Wood’s, being close by. 

Fifth-day morning we went to Hopewell meeting. 
It is a large stone building, one half erected about a 
century ago, the other having stood some fifty years 
longer. During the war the members here met in 
each other’s homes, their house being used continu- 
ally for hospital and commissary stores. The floor is 
considerably burned around where their cook stove 
stood. We of Pennsylvania, who were removed 
from the centres of conflict and the scenes of carnage, 
can scarcely realize what these Friends and others 
suffered,—so many obliged to leave their homes, 
families separated for months together, often with 
no means of communication or knowledge of each 
other’s welfare. But now we could hold our meet- 
ing in peace, with none to make us afraid. The im- 
portance of emphasizing present good presented, pro- 
fiting by the examples of self-denial and faithfulness 
in our own day, rather than in magnifying those afar 


off, in order that we might be truly grateful for and 
appreciative of present blessings and lessons of in- 
struction, while gladly availing ourselves of all testi- 
mony, however remote, that evidences the fruits of 
righteousness. The need was presented for advance- 
ment in thought and action to higher levels, through 
all the helpful instrumentalities afforded, especially 
to be careful not to have the mind engrossed in 
worldly riches, neither to stumble because of the 
wrong-doing of others. ‘“ What is that to thee? fol- 
low thou me,” which does not mean indifference, but 
dedication of life. 

We came home with H.and M. Lupton, grateful 
for the rest and comfort afforded. Sixth-day we vis- 
ited Nathaniel and Nancy H. Branson, he having 
been a pupil at Prospect Hill Boarding school many 
years ago, with pleasant reminiscences of familiar 
scenes and persons. They have been holding at Win- 
chester, the last month, a normal school through the 
provision of the Peabody Fund, where several hun- 
dred teachers and others attended, and felt it to be 
an occasion of interest and profit. On Seventh-day 
we visited David and Ann Branson, she a daughter 
of the late Wm. and Sarah Bailey, of London Grove. 
Their home is the old mansion where David’s father 
and grandfather lived, probably the oldest in the 
neighborhood. They were surrounded by soldiers of 
both armies during the war, and many marks of the 
bullets are in the house. We saw part of a shell, 
quite heavy, which passed through a 20-inch wall, 
and was picked up in their kitchen, the opening 
made being large enough for David to creep through. 

We saw, alas! many mementoes of the sad and 
suffering time, even shutter fastenings made from 
bayonets approaching the converting of them into 
ploughshares. One hundred cavalrymen rode through 
their yard one day close to the door. Looking from 
the window, D. counted fifty camp fires in the orchard 
near the house. Seventeen of the first prisoners 
taken by the Confederates were confined in their 
carriage-house, they being compelled to feed them. 
Seventy-five men came one rainy night at 12 o’clock, 
calling them up and demanding food. Their cousin, 
Sarah Ann Branson, now Chandlee, whose home was 
with them, having a premonition of such an emer- 
gency was prepared, and all were satisfied. David 
told me concerning Hopewell meeting-house, that the 
first part had been built about 130 years, though a 
log house stood in the grave-yard many years earlier. 
The Monthly Meeting was first attached to Concord 
Quarter, Pa., afterward to the Western Quarter, and 
later to Warrington Quarter, until 1788, when the 
house was enlarged to hold a Quarterly Meeting. 
We also made a pleasant visit to another brother, 
Jonathan Branson and his wife Caroline. All live near 
together, making a community of themselves, yet not 
thus drawing the lines for social intercourse, but ob- 
serving the warm hospitality of Virginians,—may we 
not say of Friends in general? In the afternoon, 
accompanied by H. and M. Lupton, we went to 
Hugh’s brother David's, the old homestead, six miles 
on our way to the “ Ridge,” where we found all three 
sisters with their children—-Mary Irish, whose home 
is there, Ann Bond, who lives near by, and Rebecca 
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Broomall, from Baltimore. It was a pleasant meet- 
ing for the little ones, and older as well. We traveled 
over some rough country, hilly and stony, crossing 
Little North Mountain, with the greater still in the 
distance. Although there has been mostly clear 
weather since being in Virginia, there is a hazy con- 
dition of atmosphere rendering the distant mountains 
dimly defined, which otherwise stand out so clearly. 
We passed through a large tract of woodland beyond 
Hopewell meeting-house, where Lee and his army 
were encamped. Emerging from it we caught a fine 
view of the Shenandoah Valley. The autumn flowers 
line the road-side; whole fields were ablaze with 
golden-rod, the early species just coming into bloom, 
also iron-weed, asclepias, eupatorium, large patches 
of lobelia cardinalis,—more than I ever saw together, 
—and many other varieties. The Virginia thistle 
bears a bright blue blossom, and when in full bloom 
is very pretty, though considered as pernicious by the 
farmers as our own, which is also abundant here. 
L. H. P. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE NEED OF TRAINING IN YOUTH. 


Tue Duke of Argyle in the January number of the 
Nineteenth Century has an admirable article on the 
evils of isolation, as exemplified in the history of the 
inhabitants of the Hebrides. These were a branch 
of a people active and progressive by nature, which 
became stranded in those remote islands and for a 
thousand years took not a single step forward in the 
path of civilization. The one great natural product 
of their country was grass of exceptional richness, 
and their principal subsistence was on cattle, yet of 
these hundreds died of starvation every winter, while 
their owners never dreamed of securing provender 
for them in winter. Thisgives occasion for the writer 
thus to moralize: “ We are all stupid in our various 
degrees, and each generation of men wonders at the 
blindness and stupidity of those who have gone be- 
fore them. Man only opens his owlish eyes by grad- 
ual winks and blinks, to the opportunities of nature 
and to his own powers in relation tothem. Let us 
just think, for example, of the case of preserving 
grass in ‘ silos,’ a resource only discovered or at least 
recognized within the last few years, yet a resource 
which supplies one essential want of agriculture in 
wet climates, at no greater cost of ingenuity or of 
trouble than digging a hole in the ground, covering 
the wet material with eticks,and weighting it with 
stones.” One would think this device not above the 
capacity of the merest savage who could dry fish or 
flesh, yet the Hebrideans, gifted by nature with an 
intellect equal to that of any race, could not discover 
it in a thousand years. We wonder at their stupid- 
ity: but will not future generations wonder at ours? 

We have an annual crop of humanity capable by 
proper treatment of being made a blessing to the na- 
tion: but as the grass of the Hebrides was suffered 
to rot in bogs and marshes, spreading pestilence 
through the land, so a great part of our annual crop 
of children, to drop the metaphor, are left to be 
trained in crime by brutal and vicious parents until 
they are a burden and a curse to the community, and 


then, and not till then, the community takes them in 
hand, and with tenfold the labor that would have 
made them useful citizens if applied at first, imper- 
fectly eradicates the implanted evil, and gives them 
some useful training. I read a few days ago of a boy 
somewhere in this country who at the age of ten 
years was sentenced to imprisonment for life for the 
murder of a year-old sister. He could not read, had 
never heard of God, and had no notion of right or 
wrong. The children had lost their father, and their 
mother had married again : and the boy said his step- 
father had hired him with a pair of new shoes, to rid 
him of the infant: but the man could not be con- 
victed on the testimony of such a creature. The boy 
has now been in the penitentiary one year, has 
learned to read and write, displays quite an average 
degree of intelligence, and a kindly disposition, and 
is altogether a bright and good boy. Is it not mon- 
strous that only by his crime he has gained such a 
blessing? What must be the folly of a social system 
when such an effect can result from such a cause ? 
Use blunts the perceptions. The vice and desti- 
tution that are under our eyes every day cease to ex- 
cite attention. In our great cities are wretches who 
depend on the garbage boxes set out on the streets 
for the scavengers to remove, for the only meal they 
get during the day. They may be seen in the early 
morning turning up the contents of these boxes with 
a stick and devouring the morsels of food there found. 
But the sight arouses not a tenth of the sympathy 
that answers to an appeal in behalf of an African or 
Asiatic savage who is infinitely better off. The Earl 
of Meath is interested in the social question in Eng- 
land. His wife works among the poor and ber pe- 
cuniary contribution besides her personal service is 
$10,000 a year. In one article in the same number of 
the magazine above cited, the Earl says the condi- 
tion of the London poor is “ infinitely worse than the 


condition of absolate slavery,” yet to abolish slavery . 


a million lives were paid in our country. 

The misery of the poor is not in the scarcity of 
the necessaries of life, for never were they so plenti- 
ful or so cheap. Nor is it in the scarcity of employ- 
ment, for if I correctly judge what I read, there is 
employment for every one who can do any useful 
art. The trouble is in the absolute worthlessness of 
the untaught, neglected classes. When all mankind 
were at war, every man who could carry a club was 
worth his food. Peace has reduced this class to star- 
vation. 

There was a time, not so very long ago, when pes- 
tilence was supposed to be sent by God to correct 
men’s morals. That in fact it rendered them much 
worse did not at all undeceive men. Self-interest, 
the desire of self-preservation set science to work, 
and science has well nigh excluded pestilence from 
civilized lands. Ina letter published two days ago 
Pasteur exhorts the English to extirpate hydropho- 
bia in the British Islands, which he says can be read- 
ily done. There can be no question that moral de- 
pravity, greater I believe in the Anglo Saxon islands 
than in any other, can be cured,and the race elevated 
to the level of the honest, upright, industrious, chaste, 
Parsee cow-worshipper. But the evil must be dealt 
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with like other pests. The state must institute pre- 
ventive measures, and to that end have rigid inspec- 
tions. The father who is training his son for a bur- 
glar, the mother who is training her daughter for 
the brothel, must be arrested in their unboly courses. 
If smal! pox, and yellow fever,and bydrophobia can 
be arrested, so can drunkenness and prostitution. 
There are populations who have extirpated both. 
The subject is too extensive to pursue here. Vol- 
umes have been written and are yet insufficient to 
display the matter in all its aspects. And yet all the 
trouble resolves itself into two branches: Want of a 
proper social organization and want of early training 
of the people. 

Of the magnitude of this latter want I am satis- 
fied we have no adequate conception. We do not 
recognize the fund of good in the natural man, as he 
is born into the world, and far less do we recognize 
the neccessity of a proper training to develop this 
natural good, and prevent its turning into evil. It is 
a maxim of experience that “ Corruptio optimi pessi- 
ma,” the better the thing corrupted the worse the 
product of corruption. And judging from the vileness 
of the product, a vast dea! of good has gone to waste 
in our poor. Within the last ten or twelve years the 
idea has been gaining ground that to improve the 
material condition of the helpless class we must im- 
prove their moral condition first. Experience shows 
it is useless to appeal to the sweater who is making a 
fortune off the work of girls to whom he pays ten cents 
a day, or to the liquor dealer who is making a hundred 
per cent. on his daily sales, or the railroad wrecker 
who is piling up millions by the ruin of enterprises in 
which the seamstress has invested the earnings of her 
life-time. It is equally useless to appeal to the drank- 
ard, who spends, as many do, seven-eighths of all his 
earnings in drink. Nor can laws be devised to reach 
and restrain these, that would not at the same time, 
cripple or ruin the honest man. People can be pro- 
tected only by being taught to protect themselves, or 
rather I should say by inspiring into them a spirit 
and intelligence which will render them desirous 
and capable of learning to take care of themselves. 
Various are the efforts now being made in this direc- 
tion. Thousands of good men and many more good 
women are devoting their lives to the work, but the 
evil constantly gains upon them. Never was desti- 
tution so utter, never was degradation so gross, 
never was so much liquor per head used, never was 
the gulf between the poor and the rich so wide as at 
this moment. To give money seems useless if not 
actually injurious. Of the lives of this class, all the 
time not occupied in work is passed in vicious indul- 
gence. Under the spur of hunger they may seek 
and find some occupation and thus secure a part of 
their time from brutality. Relieve their hunger and 
there is no check whatever upon them. The 
remedy must begin far back. How far? The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table, whom I trust all your readers 
know—and they can’t know him too well—says the 
education of the child must begin long before its 
birth. It must begin with the parents. I feel sure 
it should begin as soon as the babe leaves its mother’s 
breast. And I rejoice to see this idea gaining 


ground. The kindergarten is its product, but the 
kindergarten is expensive, and it educates the intel- 
lect and the physical faculties principally, the moral 
incidentally. The moral nature is capable of a dis- 
tinct education, and with the most beneficial results. 
We have not the means of judging, but I think it by 
no means impossible that if the moral training of the 
community were perfect, all the evils of poverty 
would disappear. People could and would regulate 
social questions by themselves. 

Towards this Utopia, a most promising charity 
was started some twelve years ago in England and has 
attained vast dimensions there and has extended to 
this country, where I trust our greater energy will 
give it additional impulse. It originated in the 
Church of England in a number of associations called 
Girls’ Friendly Societies. In the same church here 
they bear the same name, but in other churches have 
different names,I think. But they are all on the 
same plan, which is that of the prophet when he 
would bring the widow’s dead son to life. He 
stretched himself upon the corpse and put his eye to 
its eye, his mouth to its mouth, his hand to its band, 
and so communicated vital warmth to the cold clay. 
And so young women of the comfortable class meet 
young women of the working class, and of the class 
too that don’t work, and pass certain hours with 
them every week in social intercourse on a footing of 
perfect equality. The result as I briefly stated in a 
former letter has been truly remarkable. One of the 
societies held a garden party some weeks ago at my 
house. There were fifty of these girls in attendance. 
They passed three hours in pleasant conversation, 
sitting under the trees, walking about and playing 
out-of-door games. They had tea and other refresh- 
ments, and during the whole time there was not an 
improper word spoken, or rude act committed, but 
their conduct evinced perfect good breeding. A few 
years ago, a similar society of the same church, work- 
ing among the same class thought and perhaps found 
it necessary on such occasions to have a policeman 
in attendance. 

The importance of this institution lies in the fact 
that these girls are to be the mothers of the next 
generation of men and women, and fitting them for 
their duties is the best possible means of giving that 
generation and thereby each succeeding generation a 
fair start in life. 


Joun D. McPuHeErson. 
Washington, D. C. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TRIBUTE TO SARAH HUNT. 
Tue name of Sarah Hunt will long remain as precious 
incense upon the altar of our hearts. For the love 
and esteem I bore her I feel it a pleasure as well asa 
duty to offer this little testimony, hoping the remem- 
brance will be an incentive to all to imitate her good 
traits, walk by the same rule, and mind the same 
Light which was her guide through life. 

There is something implanted in our nature by 
our Heavenly Father which induces sorrow in the 
loss of a relative or a friend. This sorrow is in- 
creased always in proportion to our love for them, 
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This is natural, for in our loss we feel a void, a lone- 
liness, which naught of earth can fill. 

My acquaintance with this friend commenced 
while I was young, as she was often a guest under 
my father’s hospitable roof, and I was often a visitor 
at her home in Moorestown, with a happy circle of 
young friends, where the kind word of welcome, with 
the good cheer of the home, were extended alike to 
the friend or stranger. Being genial and social in 
her disposition, she extended the feeling of loveand 
sympathy to those around her—entering into the 
pleasures and enjoyments of the young, and thereby 
gaining their confidence and affection. When in the 
exuberance of youthful spirits, we had sometimes ex- 
ceeded the bounds, her loving words of caution 
would be gently given. 

Her ministry was ever marked by humility and 
simplicity, and was like a great stream flowing freely 
to all, giving evidence that she dwelt near the Foun- 
tain of that water, “ which if a man drink thereof, he 
will thirst no more.” Many, no doubt, will remember 
her when as Sarah Underwood she stirred our spir- 
itual natures with the sweetness, the earnestness, and 
the fullness of her gift. It was a ministry that from 
its nature eminently tended to gather all to the 
Truth, Love to God and the whole buman family be- 
ing its chief characteristic. 

She had often said of late that her work was done, 
and she was waiting to be released. Desiring no 
doubt to realize the truth of the following lines, which 
she wrote at 86 years of age: 

“ A crown immortal 
In a world of bliss, 
Already at the portal 
As we pass from this.” 

Her mind continued bright and clear, even to her 
sunset hour. Thus closed in peace the earthly life 
at a good old age. Long will her cherished counsels 
and bright record be remembered by her children 
and friends. 8. M. H. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Bighth month 15. 


EXTRACTS FROM JOHN WOOLMAN’S 
JOURNAL, 


A Tu1nG remarkable in my childhood was, that once 
as I went to a neighbor’s house, I saw, on the way,a 
robin sitting on her nest, and as I came near she 
went off, but having young ones, flew about, and 
with many cries expressed her concern for them. 

I stood and threw stones at her till one striking 
her she fell down dead. At first I was pleased with 
the exploit; but after a few minutes was seized with 
horror, as having in a sportive way, killed an inno- 
cent creature while she was careful for her young. 
I beheld her lying dead, and thonght those young 
ones, for which she was so careful, must now perish 
for want of their mother to nourish them; and after 
some painful considerations on the subject, I climbed 
up the tree, took all the young birds, and killed them ; 
supposing that was better than to leave them to pine 
away and die miserably, and believed in this case 
that Scripture proverb was fulfilled,“ The tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel.” I then went on 


my errand, but for hours I could think of but little 
else but the cruelties I had committed, and was much 


troubled. 
* ~ 


About the twelfth year of my age, my father be- 
ing abroad, my mother reproved me for my miscon- 
duct, to which I made an undutiful reply ; and the 
next First-day (Sabbath) as my father and I were re- 
turning from meeting, he told me he understood I 
had behaved amiss to my mother, and advised me to 
be more careful in future. I knew myself blameable 
and in shame and confusion remained silent. Being 
thus awakened to a sense of my wickedness, I felt 
remorse in my mind, and getting home, I retired and 
prayed to the Lord to forgive me ; and do not remem- 
ber that I ever after that spoke unhandsomely to 
either of my parents, however foolish in some other 
things. 

Dear young people, choose God for your portion ; 
love his truth, and be not ashamed of it; choose for 
your company such who serve him in uprightness, 
and shun as most dangerous, the conversation of 
those whose lives are of an ill favor ; for by frequent- 
ing such company, some hopeful young people have 
come to great loss, and been drawn from less evils to 
greater, to their utter ruin. 

In the bloom of youth no ornament is so lovely 
as that of virtue, nor any enjoyments equal to those 
which we partake of, in fully resigning ourselves to 
the Divine will. These enjoyments add sweetness to 


all other comforts. 


Treasures, though small, attained on a true prin- 
ciple of virtue, are sweet in the possession ; and 
while we walk in the light of the Lord, there is true 
comfort and satisfaction. 

Here neither the murmurs of an oppressed peo- 
ple, nor throbbing, uneasy conscience, nor anxious 
thoughts about the events of things, hinder the en- 
joyment of it. If the Lord be our God, in truth and 
reality, there is safety for us, for he is a stronghold 
in the day of trouble, and kuoweth them that trust 
in Him. 

* * 

Some glances of real beauty may be seen in their 
faces who dwell in true meekness. There is a har- 
mony in the sound of that voice to which Divine 
love gives utterance ; and some appearance of right 
order in their temper and conduct, whose passions 
are regulated ; yet all these do not fully show forth 
that inward life to such who have not felt it ; but this 
white stone and new name are known rightly tosuch 
only who have it. I find no narrowness respecting 
sects and opinions, but believe that sincere upright- 
hearted people, in every society who truly love God, 
are accepted of Him. 


Ir a man dissemble, deceive, he deceives himself, 
and goes out of acquaintance with his own being. 
The least admixture of a lie—for example, the taint 
of vanity, the least attempt to make a good impres- 
sion, a favorable appearance—will instantly vitiate 
the effect. But speak the truth, and all nature and 
all spirits help you with unexpected furtherance.— 
Emerson. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 35. 
Nints Monts 151Tu, 1889. 
DAVID SPARING SAUL. 


GoLDEN Text :—“ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.’’"—Romans 12: 21. 


Reap I. Samuel 24: 4-17. 
Davip having become very popular, brings upon 
himself the jealousy of the King, and Saul having 
tried to take his life, David takes refuge in the wil- 
derness. Saul pursues him, and finally reaches the 
cave where David and his men found shelter. 

Behold the day in which the Lord said unto thee. The 
men with David were eager for Saul’s death, and 
knowing the weight that words of prophesy had with 
all the Jews, endeavored to make David believe that 
it was the expressed will of God that he should slay 
Saul, but David did not listen to their foolish words, 
and led by bis reverence for the leader of his people, 
whom he believed to have been called by God to fill 
that high position, he spared the King. 

The Lord's Anointed. This was one of the many 
titles given to their kings by the Jews; it was the 
most holy title they could bestow, and it commanded 
the respect of the whole people, believing as they did 
that he whom their wise and holy men had made 
king over Israel had been specially chosen for that 
position by God himself. Another title for the king 
was Lord, and still another Father, corresponding to 
the use of Sire among the nations of Europe at the 
present time. 

And David said to Saul. The whole of this speech 
of David’s to Saul is a beautiful and simple avowal of 
innocence, and must have made a startling impression 
upon the mind of the revengeful king who had come 
out to kill this unoffending man. Think of young 
David, “ ruddy,and withal of a beautiful countenance 
and goodly to look on,” standing there confronting 
the king, proclaiming his innocence, and proving his 
generosity by letting Saul depart in safety, though 
the king’s life had been in his hands; and then the 
reproach in the simple words: “I have not sinned 
against thee, yet thou huntest my soul to take it.” 
Surely this is one of the most striking examples of 
generous conduct to be found in history. 

The Lord judge between theeand me. David had not 
fallen into the grievous error that so many have done 
both before and after him. No dark schemes of ven- 
geance is he plotting ; he does not even withdraw 
one mark of the loyalty and honor that he has always 
shown his king. He leaves the judgment of his per- 
secutor in the hauds of the Lord. An instance of 
such true magnanimity was very rare among the 
Jews, whose law was “ an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth.” 


Selfishness in one form or another is man’s great- 
est enemy. It runs the whole gamut of human sin 
and folly, from vengeance to vanity. The desire of 
one man to be avenged upon another for a personal 
injury is nothing more or less than to see another 
brought into suffering because the first man’s person 
or possessions—his own mighty self—has suffered at 
the wrong doer’s hands. There is no time in this 
world for human vengeance—no provision made for 





it—it even pays better to be magnanimous. Two 
men have been injured, both disastrously ; one yields 
to a desperate impulse to find his enemy and force 
him to make reparation or suffer for his wrong-doing. 
He spends years, golden years of his life, and wastes 
his substance in the pursuit ; he worries and broods 
over his misfortunes, and becomes a hard and bitter 
man; in the end he conquers, and his enemy is laid 
low ; he is paid in money for his loss, but the amount 
is less than he has expended for it; or his enemy is 
cast into prison. What reward is that for all his best 
years wasted, his health and happy belief in the good- 
ness of God and his fellow-men? Meanwhile, his 
friend who has sustained the same injury has put out 
of his mind as far as possible all recollection of it, and 
has expended all his energies and means for repair- 
ing his loss, and succeeding in new directions. These 
years of his life are full of high purposes, noble am- 
bitions ; he finds new friends, new hopes, and, for- 
getful of his misfortunes, thanks God for his good- 
ness to him. Which is the happier of the two men ? 
There isa breadth, a growth, a strength in magna- 
nimity, that enables a man who has once opened his 
heart to its genial influence to rise above all feeling 
of vengeance, leaving that to the Great Judge whose 
province He has Himself declared it to be. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

David was no longer in doubt as to the true feel- 
ing of Saul towards him. He had certain evidence 
which Saul made no effort to conceal, that his life 
was in constant jeopardy from the hatred of him 
that Saul cherished ; he felt himself as “ a partridge 
hunted in the mountains,” yet now that his enemy 
was entirely in his power he spared him. How easy 
it would have been for David to interpret the situa- 
tion as an especial favor of God, who thus so plainly, 
he might have thought, gave his sanction to the re- 
moval of Saul by the hand of David. Ordinarily 
men would so interpret it and feel justified in the 
act. Not so with David. Saul was still “ the anointed 
of the Lord,” his reverence and loyalty were none 
the less strong for the king, though he sought the 
life of his subject. David was assured that in God’s 
own time he would come to the kingly estate; he 
did not believe it was the Divine intention that an 
act of violence on his part was necessary to hasten 
that time. 

As the dangers thicken around his pathway he is 
not dismayed; the finer traits of character are 
brought out, like the flower that must be bruised be- 
fore its delicate perfume is exhaled. David seems to 
rise into the lofty attitude of him who leaves his 
vindication to the Supreme Judge, and is concerned 
only that he may be worthy of all the mercy shown 
him. 

The types of human character with which the 
Hebrew Scriptures are so replete would not meet 
all conditions of men were David not among them; 
there is in him a blending of the best possibilities of 
human attainment with the weakness and imperfec- 
tions of sensuous existence, and running through all 
a golden thread of faith and trust which finds its way 
to the very heart of the Divine perfection. We hear 
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him exclaim as he reflects upon the blessings he has 
been the recipient of, “As for me, I will behold thy 
face in righteousness; I will be satisfied when I 
awake with thy likeness.” What a noble endeavor, 
worthy the emulation of every one who is seeking 
the better life. Though failure after failure may fol- 
low our efforts, if there is this resolve to be satisfied 
only when we find ourselves in any measure attain- 
ing to this high ideal, we may be assured of Divine 
help in our endeavor. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 7, 1889. 


THE VALUE OF ASSEMBLING FOR DIVINE 
WORSHIP. 
We have been renewedly impressed of late with the 
great advantage that must arise to the multitudes 
that gather in the various places of worship on the 
Sabbath day, to express their adoration for the great 
Ruler of the universe. And not only to adore but to 
acknowledge—it may be without words or even form- 
ulated thought—the dependence of all upon the 
great First Cause who bestows life and sustains it. 
Underlying all the cumbrous machinery of the 
Church thereis revealed in the act of assembling for di- 
vine worship, a universal need for some form in which 
toapproach Him who is felt to be everpresent, loving- 
ly entreating, not commandingrecognition. And our 
public acknowledgement of this helps usin ways that 
we know not, and do not realize until circumstances 
deprive us of the privilege of thus gathering together. 
We are well aware that it is not alone in “ temples 
made with hands” that God is to be worshipped, and 
that his “listening ear” is everywhere that life is, 
and that he is ever ready to yield his benefits and 
receive our homage. “ As the sun doth not wait for 
prayers and rites that he may rise and shine at once 
and upon all,” so God is ever near, ready to bless 
and prosper those who choose to follow in the path 
his light directs. Nor are we blind to the fact that 
many assemble without it may be even a thought 
of God, still this habit of devotion is not wholly lost 
even here; for putting one’sselfin the way of good may 
in time induce a craving for it; and to others, whose 
hearts respond with quickening warmth when the 
hour for assembling comes, the growth into higher 
and better life is sure and steady. For a time all the 
pressure of the outer world can be laid aside and here 





in the presence of other needy souls we can turn our 
thoughts God-ward to our profit. 

Differently constituted as we all are, we need the 
varied channels whereby the spiritual pulse can be 
quickened ; so it is not for us to sit in judgment over 
any form that seems helpful to the seeker after Di- 
vine communion ; but for us as Friends, let us wel- 
come our seasons for assembling with our fellows in 
true humility of spirit, be these on the First, or any 
succeeding day of the week, that here, perchance, 
it may be our good fortune 

“To feel, as flowers, the sun and dew, 

The one true Life its own renew.” 
And as to the severing of our opportunities for social 
worship with those with whom we harmonize in re- 
ligious thought, for the sake of greater earthly ad- 
vantages, this should be a matter of most serious 
concern. We are often powerless to control circum- 
stances, and must then yield with the cheerful faith 
that wherever we are we “cannot drift beyond his 
love and care.” But this must not prevent us from 
well and wisely considering the effect that may be 
produced upon our spiritual growth by the separation 
of all congenial ties in this regard. And not alone 
for ourselves, for, to again quote from our venerated 
poet, “the soul is lost that’s saved alone,” and the 
spiritual welfare of those depending upon us and 
sometimes those who are associated with us, must 
be taken into account. In all such emergencies as 
these let all seek for Divine counsel, and then cour- 
ageously follow its leadings, so that inward peace 
may be the result. 


MARRIAGES. 


GOODNO—NICHOLS.—On Eighth month 2ist, 1889, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, by Friends’ ceremony, 
George F. Goodno, of Dedham, Mass., and Anna L. Nichols, 
daughter of Benjamin F. and Lauretta H. Nichols, of State 
Centre, lowa. 


DEATHS. 


CANBY.—At Mt. Washington, Md., on the 24th of Sev- 
enth month, 1889, William Canby, in the 67th year of his 
age ; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

DEMOTT.—Eighth month 8th, 1889, at Bloomsburg, 
while in the dental chair, Lois M. Demott, wife of Hiram 
Demott, in her 30th year. She was the daughter of Ellis 
Eves, and granddaughter of the late George and Margaret 
Masters. A member of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting. 

KESTER.—Eighth month 5th, 1889, after a lingering 
illness, which was borne with patient resignation, Martha 
A. Kester, wife of Jacob Kester, an elder of Fishing Creek 
Montbly Meeting, aged nearly 68 years. 

LLOYD.—Eighth month 29th, 1889, Arthur Howard, 
son of John and Annie W. Lloyd, of Hatboro, Pa., aged 5 
years and 22 days. 

MARSHALL.—At the residence of his brother, Milton 
Marshall, in East Marlborough, after a few days, illness, 
Pennock Marshall, of Philadelphia, aged 84 years. 
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NEEDLES.—LEighth month 26th, 1889, Patience J., wife 
of Edward M. Needles, and daughter of the late Hunn 
Jenkins, in her 51st year. 

PARKER.—Seventh month 16th, 1889, at the home of 
his son, Webster Parker, J. Thompson Parker, an elder of 
Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting, aged 84 years, 1 month 
and 13 days. 

TATE.—Seventh month 29th, 1889, Mary Tate, an es- 
teemed elder of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, Loudoun 
Co., Virginia, in the 81st year of her age. 

TOWNSEND.—In Byberry, Pa., Eighth month 27th, 
1889, Thomas Townsend, in his 75th year. 

WIDDOS.—Eighth month 25th, 1889, at the residence 
of his brother-in-law, Thomas J. Allen, Darby, Pa., Edmund 
K. Widdos, aged 60 years. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Tue writer, in company with Samuel Sharp, left 
Broad street Station, Philadelphia, Eighth month 
22d, for Salem, Ohio, to attend the Yearly Meeting 
there. On arriving at Pittsburgh we met with Allen 
Fliteraft and wife, en route like ourselves, and after 
taking dinner, took the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago road for the place of our destination. Arriv- 
ing there about 4 o’clock, we were met by hospitable 
friends. 

On Seventh-day, the meeting of ministers and el- 
ders convened, held one session, and adjourned till 
Fourth-day morning, at 8.30, the representative com- 
mittee meeting in the afternoon, after which our kind 
friends Mahlon and Ruth Nichols gathered us with 
a number of other friends and took us to their home, 
four miles in the country. On First-day public meet- 
ings were held at 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. which were fa- 
vored seasons, Darlington Hoopesand Allen Flitcraft 
speaking to edification on both occasions. The house 
was very well filled with an interested and attentive 
audience, many of whom were not members with us. 

On Second-day morning the meeting for business 
commenced. On calling the representatives, all an- 
swered to their names, which was an evidence to my 
mind of a lively interest, as many have long dis- 
tancesto come. Minutes were read for Friends in at- 
tendance as follows: for Darlington Hoopes, from 
Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, Maryland; for Allen 
Fliteraft, and Sarah B. iis wife, from Chester Monthly 
Meeting, Pa.; for Samuel Sharp and Geo. T. Haines, 
from Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, N. J., some oth- 
ers being present without minutes. Epistles were 
received and read from Illinois, Indiana, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia, and after appointing a committee 
to essay replies thereto and some other routine busi- 
ness, the meeting adjourned till to-morrow morning 
at 10 o’clock, the afternoon being devoted to the 
First-day School Association. 

Third-day morning the remaining epistles from 
New York and Genesee were read to edification. The 
state of the Society was then entered into by the 
reading and answering the queries which brought us 
into deep feeling and sympathy. Fourth-day morn- 
ing being the time for public meeting, the business of 
the Yearly Meeting was resumed in the afternoon in 
joint session, when the minutes of the Representative 
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Committee were read, also the reports of the Temper- 
ance committee, the Indian committee, and some 
other business which claimed the attention of the 
meeting jointly. It was a session of interest and in- 
struction. 

Fifth-day, the remaining business was transacted 
separately, after which a solemn close in joint session 
was experienced. G. T. H. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EUROPEAN DAYS.—I. THE VOYAGE.— 
ANTWERP. 


Tue morning of Sixth month 26th was a very rainy 
one, and the steady down-pour through which our 
little party found its way to Washington street wharf 
was enough to dampen the ardor of more enthusias- 
tic travelers. The Nederland seemed smaller than 
ever, the state-rooms more close and crowded in the 
hot, murky atmosphere, and with so many packages 
hastily deposited on berth and floor. The farewells 
said, amid the blowing of the whistle and the noise 
of the sailors, we slowly turned our back on “the 
land we love so well.” A little group of waving 
handkerchiefs on the wharf held our eyes riveted 
upon it till the figures lost their distinctness and 
gradually passed from sight. Notwithstanding the 
unpromising beginning, the voyage proved a delight- 
ful one. Spared to a great degree the uncomfortable 
sensations so often experienced,we could thoroughly 
enjoy the pleasant weather and calm sea. Every ves- 
sel that came in sight was a delight simply because 
it carried beings like ourselves and proved to us that 
we were not alone on the waste of waters. Every- 
one of the crew, from the captain to the humblest 
sailor, was kind and attentive, and we were made as 
comfortable as it is possible to be on shipboard. 
About 11 o’clock on the night of Seventh month 7th, 
we sighted the lights on the Scilly Islands, and at 
three the next morning we passed the Lizard. That 
first glimpse of land I shall never forget; we had 
talked of it and wished and looked for it so long, and 
there sharply outlined against the gray sky was a 
strip of darker gray, and that was all—and that was 
terra firma. The double electric light, brilliant even 
in the mist, and miles away, told us where we were, 
and in spirit our greetings to our dear ones at home 
accompanied the cable-message to America which 
announced our arrival here. 

The run from the Scilly Islands along the coast of 
England is the most dangerous part of the trip, as so 
many routes converge here and the channel is nar- 
row and the rocks numerous. So it requires very 
careful and skillful navigation to make it in safety ; 
but our officers were equal to the occasion and we 
kept the even tenor of our way, sighting so many 
vessels now that they ceased to receive more than a 
passing notice, for our attention was riveted on the 
shore and our thoughts ran ahead to the many 
strange sights and new experiences yet to come. We 
were more than an hour in passing the Isle of Wight 
and we felt that a panorama of great beauty was be- 
ing unrolled before us as one by one its chalk cliffs, 
its beautiful residences with here and there a church 
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spire, its hills and vales, came into view. The last 
day on board was full of interest. 

The lowlands of Holland, the curious, fluted tile 
roofs just showing above the dikes, the long rows of 
trees all of one size, and the wind-mills with their 
gigantic arms, some in motion, others at rest, were 
all so new and strange and pleasant to look upon. 
The spire of the Antwerp Cathedral could be seen 
several miles away and seemed to beckon us to that 
quaint old city. It was nearly ten o’clock when we 
landed and a party of thankful people stepped once 
more on solid land. There was no time to sentiment- 
alize, however ; the business of the hour was to get to 
our hotel. Eagerly we scanned each cabman’s hat 
till we found the one bearing “ Le Grand Mirroir.” 
This cab was filled with passengers from the Neder- 
land, and it fell to our lot to wait for the second load. 
So we stood in the great depot, or leaned on some of 
the many barrels,—waiting there, like us, to be taken 
away,—when one of our party discovered that he 
was leaning on a barrel of picnic hams from Kansas 
City, Mo. We felt nearer home immediately, and 
forgot how nearly homesick we had been when we 
realized that in all the crowd of people who stood 
on the wharf and watched us disembark there was 
no familiar face. 

Soon after reaching the hotel we laid our weary 
bodies down on good, comfortable beds, the first time 
in fourteen days, in order to be strong and well for 
the busy day before us on the morrow. Day began 
to dawn about 2 o’clock, and, tired as we were, there 
was little sleep for us after that. The cathedral 
chimes, rung every few minutes, were such frequent 
reminders of what lay before us, and soon the clack, 
clack, of the wooden shoes of the passers-by came up 
to us from the street below, and we knew that the 
town, at least the serving part of it, was awake. The 
streets were full of interest even at this early hour. 
Everywhere were little market-carts pulled by dogs 
or by a woman and a dog. Men rarely assist in 
bearing the burdens in Antwerp. We saw one who 
condescended to drive a cart which was pulled by a 
woman, (probably his help-meet), and adog. These 
dogs are very demure, and never give utterance toa 
single rebellious word, no matter how heavy the load. 
Dog-carts are a marked feature of Antwerp life. 
Fresh milk in tin or brass cans which are bright 
enough to answer for mirrors, is served from them 
and seems very inviting. Besides the baskets of 
green, tempting vegetables hanging from pegs around 
and under the cart, the market-women often bring 
cans of milk into town. Children go to school bare- 
headed. They wear wooden shoes and carry their 
books in a little hemp bag such as I have sometimes 
seen in the streets of Philadelphia. The bare-headed 
women knit as they walk, and even the little girls 
carry their balls of yarn in baskets on their thin, bare 
arms, and I suppose knit their appointed number of 
rounds before they are allowed to play. To a free 
American, the lot of a woman in Antwerp does not 
seem enviable. The Place Verte is not green at all. 
There is nota blade of grass on the whole square. 
How could there be when so many people tramp over 
it day by day. In the centre is a fine statue of Ru- 





bens, and near by a pavilion for musicians, and here 
and there are benches for the weary to rest upon. 

Our sight-seeing has to be done very hurriedly. 
The cathedral with its treasures, the museum with 
its wealth of pictures, to which weeks might be de- 
voted with profit, we felt that we had merely glanced 
at, hoping that at some time again we might be per- 
mitted to make a longer visit. The interior of the 
Plantin Museum we did not get to see at all since it 
was closed before we were ready to leave the cathe- 
dral. We regretted this very much, since the picture 
of the social and business life of a wealthy merchant 
of the 16th century is here shown as nowhere else. 
But we walked around to the entrance court in the 
early evening, and excited the curiosity of a party of 
bare-headed children who vociferously offered the 
information that the museum was closed—was only 
open from ten to four. But at ten the next morning 
we would be far on our way to Cologne, so we were 
forced to content ourselves with a look at the quaint 
old buildings in the Place du Vendredi where. the 
museum stands, and imagine what was within. In 
the exercise of our imagination an article in an old 
Harper’s,read nearly a year ago, assisted us materially. 

The city of Antwerp is very interesting with its 
mixture of French and Flemish customs. Business 
signs are nearly always in both French and Flemish, 
while French is the language mostly used in trade. 
Everywhere is shown the people’s love for music, 
flowers, art, and unfortunately,—beer. In the even- 
ings, the sidewalks and half the street are monopo- 
lized by the beer saloons and are covered with beer- 
tables, which are well patronized. The people sit and 
sip their beer and listen to the music, and the poor 
unfortunates who do not drink have to go wandering 
along in the middle of the streets in search of more 
interesting and instructive sights. The streets are 
crooked and exceedingly narrow and some of them 
change their names at every square. We had a de- 
lightfal ride past the house of Rubens with its Latin 
inscription under the cornice, past the palace of the 
king, the Zodlogical Garden, the railroad station, 
where we had our first view of European passenger- 
coaches,—little, dingy looking things they seemed to 
us too, and through the Boulevard Leopold, which, as 
its name implies, is a wide, beautiful street and is 
lined with stately residences. It seemed very strange 
to see the Venetian blinds outside the windows but 
we find it is a European custom and it might seem 
strange now to see our ordinary inside-blinds or the 
old-fashioned shutter. The Pepiniere is a miniature 
park, beautifully laid out, and containing many 
shrubs and trees new to us and some old friends, 
among the latter the morocco tree. Everywhere we 
see flowers on the outside of the window-sills. In 
every available corner or cornice is a plant or plants ; 
—if there is not ground enough to sustain them 
they are planted in boxes or tubs. 

Of our ride to Cologne, and the many new ex- 
periences on the way to Berlin I shall be glad to 
write later if it will be of any interest to our friends 
in America. E. H. E. P. 

Berlin, Eighth month 16. 
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THE WESTERN “ PAID PASTORATES.” 
Tue issue for Eighth Month of Western Friend, (rep- 
resentative of the Wilbur Orthodox membership, in 
the West), has some severe remarks upon the “ paid 
pastorate ” system now pursued in different places by 
the evangelical or “ progressive” wing of the Ortho- 
dox body. The editor, Cyrus W. Harvey, recently 
attended the meeting at Wichita, Kansas, and he 
thus describes its exercises : 

“The First-day school—‘Sunday school’ as the super- 
intendent repeatedly called it when addressing it—had 
ended. The organ, which stood in the meeting-room, 
which had accompanied the music during the school, 
was closed, though it is, I learned, at times used in 
meeting. The ‘appointed pastor,’ Caleb Johnson, 
announced that it was time for meeting. Instantly 
a number of young persons with Sankey bymn-books 
who had seated themselves together just in front of 
Johnson, began singing a hymn in concert from the 
books. The instant the singing ceased, Johnson, 
seated at a table, began a prayer. As soon as this 
closed, the singing again prevented any silence. 
Next, with not a moment of silence, a woman arose 
and read a part of a chapter and proceeded to com- 
ment on it for perhaps thirty-five minutes ; followed 
at once by more singing; when it ceased, a man who 
seemed prominent, arose and crowned this utterly 
unguakerly performance, for worship there seemed 
to be none, only words words, words ; and it, seemed, 
with no desire or expectation for anything else—by 
saying, ‘ We will now take up our regular collection ;’ 
when two individuals, in what ought to have been 
the most solemn part of a First-day meeting for wor- 
ship, arose and proceeded to all parts of the house 
holding out their hats to everybody for a contribu- 
tion. This over, the ‘tip’ was given a Presbyterian 
minister who was present, and he showed he under- 
stood it by previous arrangement, by arising and 
giving a benediction.” 

The editor of the Western Friend expresses strongly 
his regret to find Caleb Johnson, “ whoin his younger 
years was a consistent Friends’ minister,” should be 
so engaged now, and addse: “This Wichita meeting 
is nothing more than the ripened fruit of the ‘ pas- 
toral system’ now established in most of the bodies 
with which London Yearly Meeting corresponds on 
this continent. The rich and well-to-do meetings in 
both city and country have generally adopted this 
system, and now have their ‘ pastor’ paid and sta- 
tioned as other hireling ministers. And Wichita 
shows the result. The governing element of all these 
bodies,—the educated and wealthy,—live in these 
meetings and approve this system. And little regard 
is paid to the feeble protests of the meetings not able 
to pay for a‘ pastor.’ The prominent ministers, the 
$500 to $1,000 preachers, are now employed, so that 
there is now very little chance for the poor meetings 
to hear a $1,000 preacher, and this no doubt gives 
such a color of selfishness to the protests of these 
poor meetings that the leaders care little for it. 

“ At Marion, Indiana, is one of the most influential 
meetings in Indiana Yearly Meeting. In it three 
prominent ministers are located. For a time one of 
them was duly installed as‘ pastor.’ The other two 


and their friends did not like this arrangement, and 
protested with such force that the unity of the meet- 
ing was much disturbed. At last, as a correspondent 
from there writes, the matter has been adjusted by 
an ‘arrangement’ that provides that the three minis- 
ters shall ‘ preach,’ one, one First-day, the other the 
next, and so on by ‘turns.’ It is claimed that the 
‘ pastoral system ’ does not interfere with the exercise 
of the spiritual gifts of others, but this case is a good 
illustration of the result when these other gifts de- 
clined to be ‘bossed’ by the pastor. And it shows 
to what a ridiculous pass, in delusion, a meeting 
claiming to be Friends can be brought while pretend- 
ing to be guided by the Holy Spirit. There is noth- 
ing of the true Friend in this system, and never can 
be; and we think that a few more incidents like this 
Marion case will open the eyes of London Yearly 
Meeting and every one who still has any of the 
principles of Friends left, to the inconsistency of 
claiming this ‘ pastoral system’ as in any way in 
harmony with Quakerism.” 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Tue old meeting-bouse at Merion has been repaired, 
painted, and put in good order, the interior wainscot- 
ted and new benches put in of a more comfortable 
form. The trustees of the property did not consider 
that they had a right to use the income from funds 
left by John M. George and Edwin Price, except for 
keeping the premises in a good condition; therefore 
those frequenting it, with their friends, have raised 
funds, had a neat carpet put down, and otherwise 
made the place attractive and comfortable. It would 
be well for Friends to bear them in remembrance, 
and go out to sit with the little remnant who are con- 
secrated to keep aloft the standard of our Society in 
that locality. Quite a number of dwellings are being 
erected a short distance off, and it is probable some 
of their ccupants may in the near future be of our 
communion. Cars leave Broad street depot on First- 
day at 8.45 a. m., for Elm Station, the meeting hour 
being 10 a. m. 3 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. 
Atrention having been called, through a notice in 
the daily newspapers, to the blooming of the rare 
water lily “ Victoria Regia,” in the garden adjacent 
to Horticultural Hall, Fairmount Park, and as it was 
the first time it had been known to bloom in the 
open air (without the aid of artificial heat),I took 
some trouble to get a view of it. The first thing notice- 
able were five immense leaves, lving on the surface of 
the water, of a pale green color on the out, or upper 
side, and a deep crimson on the lower. The largest of 
these (which were perfectly round) measured 14} 
feet in circumference, and were all turned up around 
the edge thus resembling immense trays, more than 
leaves: between four of the largest was a space, and 
on looking beneath the surface of the water a flat 
looking flower was visible possibly ten inches across, 
of two or three shades of crimson (although I be- 
lieve it was white when first opened.) In the situa- 
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tion in which it was placed, it resembled a painting 

with a glass over it, the clear water above it giving 

this appearance. The gardens around the Hall are 

very beautiful. C. 
Ninth month 1. 


WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN. 


SoMEWHERE on the distant seas 
Driven on by tide and breeze— 
Blow softly, winds, and aid her 
On her way to win— 
There’s a good ship sailing on 
From the rosy gates of dawn. 
Oh, what joy will fill my heart, 
When my ship comes in ! 


Treasures richer far than gold, 
Or than gems, my ship doth hold; 
Half the store of wealth to tell you 

I can scarce begin. 
But with me, friends, you shall share; 
There will be enough to spare— 
Enough for one and all, 

When my ship comes in. 


When I sit (as here to-night) 

Dreaming in the ruddy light, 

In the embers of the hearth fire 
I can almost see 

Shape of every sail and mast 

Of the ship that’s sailing fast, 

Drawing nearer, ever nearer, 
On her way to me. 


So what matter if to-day 

I am poor and sad (I say), 

Just a little longer waiting— 
Fast the days will slip— 

And I'll hasten to the shore: 

All my sorrow will be o’er 

As she sails across the harbor bar, 
My own brave ship! 


“Butif (I hear you say) 

Not to-day, nor any day, 

For all your hopeful waiting, friend, 
Your ship should come? 

Oh, then what will you do 

When you find that unto you 

Nevermore, across the ocean, 
Will your ship come home? ” 


She will come, or soon or late, 

Well I know it; I can wait, 

For my captain’s sailing orders 
Are from One most wise. 

So I sing as I sit here. 

Every moment brings more near 

The happy hour my ship will greet 
My wistful eyes. 


She willcome! Ay, it may be, 
When the summons comes to me: 
“ Earth-life here is ended, soul! 
Rise! Another life begin!” 


When I take the angel’s hand 

And go downward to the strand, 

I may see, then first, across the bay 
My ship come in— 


Come in, and waiting stay, 
While a voice on board shall say: 
** Hasten, all is ready now, 
We but wait for thee.” 
Swiftly then I’ll board my ship, 
And her moorings she will slip, 
And we'll sail out on the ocean 
Of—Eternity. 
—Alice Williams Brotherton, in Independent. 


WHY HE SANG. 


A WEE little birdie stands and sings 
On a mossy stone, 

And all the air with his music rings, 
Yet he sings alone. 


No one to hear as he warbles and trills 
His pretty song ; 

But a happy feeling his little heart fills 
The whole day long. 


“The grass is green and the flowers are bright!” 
Sings he, sings he; 

“ And the old yellow sun sends down plenty of light 
For me, for me! 


“*Way down in my heart are a great many thanks 
For everything, 
And up in my throat are a great many notes, 
So I guess I'll sing! 


“ And maybe some one will know by this 
How glad I can be; 
While, if I were still, perhaps he would miss 
A wee bit of glee!” 


Oh, wouldn’t the world be cheery and bright 
If we all did this? 

If we sang for every good thing we had, 
With never a miss? 


And like the wee little bird who stood 
That day on the stone, 
Sing just the same with a hundred near, 
Or when we’re alone! 
—Juniata Stafford, in Unity. 





THE WISDOM OF IGNORANCE. 


Says Charles Dudley Warner: “In making up a 
party for a traveling excursion, always be sure to 
have it include one ignorant woman. She will ask 
all the questions you are ashamed to ask, and you 
will secure the benefit of a vast deal of information 
you would otherwise lose.” 

Although this genial gentleman is one of the 
most humorous of our American writers, it is not 
certain that these utterances were in any sense 
jocose. Yet if. they should appear to give cause for 
merriment, we should laugh at them almost through 
tears, for they are suggestive of much that is sad and 
sinful, as well as observed, in our social life. 

It is evident that the making up of such a party 
as the one described is based upon the assumption 
that, although “ honesty is the best policy,” it is as 
rare as the “ best” things of life usually are, for the 
“one ignorant woman ”’ is the only one of the entire 
number honest enough to show herself as she really 
is. What a concession and revelation is this to be- 
gin with! It is not an encouraging condition of 














things that, among people of intelligence and leisure, 
representing the class with the time, money, and 
culture which makes travel intellectually profitable, 
honesty should be the exception and not the rule. 
Yet, if not to this class of the community, to whom 
may we reasonably look for the moralities of life? 

The social scientist is appalled at the general 
falsity of our social system, lamenting its low stand- 
ards, unfair estimates, and deceitful customs. Every- 
where is seen the effort to hide one’s intellectual 
poverty, to pass off alloy as pure metal, to claim a 
social, mental, or moral valuation out of all propor- 
tion to real worth. All about us is the incessant 
struggle to “hold one’s own” (which, unhappily, is 
not always one’s own), to “ put the best foot for- 
ward,” and to “ keep up appearances” in the matter 
of dress, establichment, entertainment. We smile at 
the shop girl who decks berself in cotton velvet and 
glass diamonds ; at the clerk who, bolting his lunch- 
eon at a cheap restaurant, ostentatiously uses a 
toothpick on the steps of a high-priced hotel. But 
what are such exhibitions if not evidences of falsity 
and superficiality struggling to conceal itself and pass 
for something genuine and imposing? And is the 
principle underlying all such negative dishonesty 
different in kind from that which leads the traveling 
excursion to conceal its ignorance in the hope that 
there may be one of the party honest enough to re- 
veal it? 

What is the cause of this shame of sincerity? It 
is no new shame. Haundreds of years ago, in the 
opinion of the world’s greatest dramatist, if “the 
world’s grown honest then is doomsday near ; for to 
be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked 
out of ten thousand.” And the definition of honesty 
is not limited to the discharge of one’s financial obli- 
gations—too often the only meaning attached to it; 
it is “ to be furnished or clothed with honor,” while 
Wordsworth defines bonor as “the finest sense of 
justice which the human mind can frame.” 

It would not be likely to occur to any member of 
this party that the “one ignorant woman ” was 
really the wisest one among them. Yet surely she 
must be so if, as Goethe says,“ Wisdom is only in 
truth.” She is wise enough to know that she does 
not know, wise enough to appreciate wisdom, and 
with so.strong a desire to obtain it that she is willing 
to expose her ignrorance,—the inevitable condition, 
under such circumstances, of the acquisition of 
knowledge. Socrates, who, Milton says, “ the oracle 
pronounced wisest of men,” declared in all sincerity, 
“ As for mé, all that I know is that I know nothing.” 
Oar poet Pope, whom some ill-natared critic, refer- 
ring to his deformity and activity, called “an interro- 
gation point—a little crooked thing that asks ques- 
tions,” asked this question, “ Tell, if you can, what it 
is to be wise?” and answered, “Tis but to know 
how little can be known.” Surely then the majority 
of the traveling excursion are not only dishonest, but 
wise only “ in their own conceit,” a condition which 
verifies the tratb of the saying, “ Too wise is fvolixh.’ 
They belong to the class so graphically described by 
the guy Gratiano, “ who doa willful stillness enter- 
tain with purpose to be dressed in an opinion of wis- 
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dom, gravity, profound conceit.” Still, that they 
have some consciousness of their lack of knowledge 
and some desire to add to their store is proved by 
their gratitude to the “ ignorant woman ” from whom 
they “ secure the benefit of a vast deal of information 
they would otherwise lose.” In the same round- 
about manner did the historic monkey secure the 
hot chestnuts, and with them our contempt for all 
time. Is there not, too, something in this of the 
spirit, if not the letter, of procuring goods on false 
pretenses ? 

Blessed be the “ignorant woman,” and it is a 
credit to the sex thatshe isa woman. She is prob- 
ably not one whit more ignorant than her hypocriti- 
cal companions, “ who only are accounted wise for 
saying nothing,” and who, but for her, might forever 
remain in the mental obscurity from which they are 
ashamed to emerge. She, at least, can enjoy her trip 
with a clear conscience, for she is fulfilling the in- 
junction of the apostle, “ Provide things honest in 
the sight of all men.”—Caroline B. Le Row, in Christian 
Union. 


COURAGE OF DUTY. 

A HIGH degree of this courage may be manifested by 
those who are naturally timid, and who are by no 
means insensible of the risks they encounter; but in 
whom the sense of duty overpowers all emotions of 
fear. Such devotion to duty was manifested by 
Elisha Tyson, who lived in Baltimore in the early 
part of this century, and who devoted much of bis 
time to rescuing from slavery those who were illegally 
beld in bondage. Public sentiment had not then 
been fully awakened to the evils of slavery; so that 
E. Tyson’s efforts met with little sympathy, but 
brought upon him the ill-will of many, and the charge 
of officious intermeddling, as well as often exposed 
him to personal dangers. The account preserved of 
him says, “ Whenever he preceived the absence of a 
link in the chain of title toa slave, he filed a petition 
for the trial of the rizht, regardless of the vitupera- 
tion and abuse, which, on these occasions, always 
flowed in plentiful streams. Indian origin, a free 
maternal ancestor, or the importation of progenitors 
from a foreign country, as they broke the fetters of 
bondage, were the object of his inquiries. He took 
his measures with great caution, and never filed a 
petition till his own mind, at least, was free from 
doubt as to the right of the slave to liberty. He is 
said, in the course of his life,to have been instru- 
mental in liberating two thousand slaves ! 

“ Superior to fear himself, the terror of his name, 
and tbe firmness of his character, paralyzed the 
slave dealer. On one occasion, learning that a negro 
entitled to liberty was confined on bvard of a ship 
lying at anchor about a mile from Baltimore, just 
about to sail for New Orleans, he procured two offi- 
cers and approached the vessel. When within hear- 
ing, he said to the dealer, ‘ I understand that a colored 
person in thy possession is entitled to his freedom.’ 
Upon the trader’s denial of the allegation, Tyson 
read some documents which described the negro’s 
person and evidenced his manumission ; but just at 
that instant, a breeze induced the captain to order 
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the hoisting of the sails to put to sea. Sensible of 
the importance of prompt exertion, our philanthropist 
declared his intention to board, desiring the consta- 
bles to follow him; when the dealer, unsheathing his 
dagger, swore, ‘ that the first man that set foot upon 
that ship wasa dead man.’ Without consulting the 
cold dictates of prudence, Elisha Tyson leaped on 
board, crying out,‘ Then I will be that man.’ The 
ruffian retreated in dismay, suffering his victim to be 
dragged from the hold, where he was secured, without 
resistance and without a murmur. The trader was 
invited to contest his right to the negro in a court of 
justice, to which, he was informed, the case would be 
submitted ; but aware of the worthlessness of his 
claim, or being obliged to depart, no opposition was 
made, and the man was restored to freedom.” 

In one of the dungeons in Baltimore, arranged for 
the reception of such wretches as were designed for 
transportation, “ he ascertained that several free ne- 
groes who had been kidnapped, and destined for 
Georgia, were confined. Determining to liberate 
them, he solicited some friends to attend him ; but 
they, aware of the danger, and believing an attempt 
at their rescue utterly hopeless, not only refused 
their assistance, but advised the relinquishment of so 
hazardous an enterprise. Having spent a great part 
of the night in vain efforts for aid, he set out alone 
at an advanced hour, to beard the tiger in his lair. 
Oaths, imprecations, and loud laughter, announced 
to him, on his arrival, the assemblage of several ne- 
gro-traders, in gay carousal. He entered without 
hesitation, announcing thus the object of his visit— 
‘I understand that there are persons in this place en- 
titled to their freedom.’ ‘ You have been wrongly 
informed,’ replied the leader, ‘and besides, what 
business is it of yours?’ ‘ Whether I have been 
wrongly informed,’ calmly rejoined the unwelcome 
visitor, ‘can be soon made to appear; and I hold it 
to be my business, as it is the business of every good 
man in the community, to see that all doubts of this 
kind are settled ’—at the same time approaching the 
door of the dungeon. ‘ You shall advance no further,’ 
thundered the leader, placing himself in a hostile at- 
titude, and uttering a tremendous oath. By an ef- 
fort of strength, our hero broke through the arms of 
his opposer, and hastened to the dungeon. At the 
door stood a sentinel with a cocked pistol, which 
presenting to the breast of Tyson, he swore he would 
shoot unless he desisted. ‘Shoot if thee dare!’ an- 
swered his collected adversary in an elevated tone, 
‘but thee dare not! coward as thou art—for well 
does thee know that the gallows will be thy portion !’ 
The menacing pistol fell harmless to the side of the 
miscreant, and Tyson, seizing the light which he 
held in his left hand, entered the dungeon without 
further molestation. There he beheld several mis- 
erable victims of cruelty, one of whom was gagged. 
Upon inquiry, he was informed that a mother and 
two boys among them were free—that they had been 
decoyed away, and placed there with a view to per- 
petual slavery in Georgia. Assuring them of succor, 
he went in pursuit of two constables, who, upon the 
execution of a bond of indemnity, rendered their as- 
sistance. The finale was, that the mother and boys 
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were declared free ; and one of the traders was con- 
victed of their kidnapping, and sentenced to the 
penitentiary.” 

Elisha Tyson died in 1824, at the advanced age of 
75. It is related that for two days his house was 
crowded with those who came to look at his remains ; 
and that 10,000 persons of color walked at his 
funeral.—J. W., in Philadelphia Friend. 


MORAL VALUE OF MANUAL TRAINING, 


In the organization of new methods of education de- 
signed to develop manual skill and impart knowl- 
edge of practical value to working people, one of the 
principles laid down by the most successful peda- 
gogues is that the pupil must not be aided in his 
work. The teacher may tell him and show him how 
to handle a tool, but must not give a practical de- 
monstration on the object at which the pupil is work- 
ing. He may point out defects and tell how they 
may be remedied, but must not make the required 
correction. The pupil thus left to his own resources, 
although guided in what he does, is taught to be self- 
helpful. 

In the Swedish schools the young workman, 
when he has produced a useful object satisfactory to 
the teacher, is allowed to take it home to his par- 
ents. If it is defective and the mistakes can not 
be corrected, the teacher is required to destroy it, 
and the pupil begins his work over again. There is 
a good deal of moral training associated with this 
kind of instruction ; indeed, it is claimed by the ad- 
vocates of the system that besides developing manual 
dexterity useful in all kinds of work, it quickens the 
mental faculties, strengthens the pbysical, and incul- 
cates principles of morality. In the Swedish schools 
the moral purpose is kept in view so consistently that 
the pupils are not allowed to use paint or varnish to 
give an artificial finish to their work. Its defects 
must not be glossed over ; the pupils are taught to ap- 
preciate what is, not what seems to be. So, also, by 
limiting the objects to be made in the school to 
simply useful home objects, they are taught habits of 
serious industry, and by being allowed to take them 
home for use in the family they are encouraged to 
work for the improvement of their own households. 
Some of the benefits to be obtained from such a 
course of instruction may be more or less fanciful, 
but they are rational, and under favorable conditions 
may be realized. There can be no doubt that the 
simple exercises in wood-work carried on in the pri- 
mary schools of Sweden are of real value in develop- 
ing hand skill, habits of close and careful observa- 
tion, a sense of order and neatness. These develop- 
ments would be of value even though there should 
be no direct moral gains. But such good habits, if 
they do nothing more, provide a favorable environ- 
ment for the growth of morality, such as is not nec- 
essarily present in a school which confines itself to 
instruction in the three R’s. It has been painfully 


demonstrated by prison statistics that education in 
reading and writing does not diminish crime as it 
was once hoped that it would, but these same statis- 
tics encourage the belief that the new system of edu- 
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cation baving manual training for it object may have 
some influence in this direction. 


veloped by the habits acquired in the school work- | 


shops, there is the hope that such training may de- 
velop a love of industry and a respect for manual 
work. If it should bave this effect, then, if we may 
trust statistics, one of the chief incentives to crime 
against property—idleness—would be removed from 
those who have had the advantage of such instruction. 
It is easy to understand how a boy brought up to 
despise labor with the hands, unable to get employ- 
ment satisfactory to his tastes, associating with com- 
panious well supplied with money, bat himself with 
empty pockets, is put under great temptations to 
steal or to acquire the means of living in some other 
dishonest way. That temptation may be removed 
from bim if he is given correct ideas of the dignity 
of labor, taught how to use his hands, and established 
in habits of industry. With such training it may 
reasonably be expected that be will find ready em- 
ployment, and thus be delivered alike from idleness 
and from temptation to steal. Moral instruction 
should also be given, but to make it effective the 
environing conditions that lead to crime—idleness, 
bad associates, the want of ready money for ordinary 
wants,—should, if possibie, be removed, and this can 
be accomplished in many cases by an education fit- 
ting boys to engage contentedly in manual employ- 
ments.— Baltimore Sun. 


MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPY. 

A uiTrLe child sat on a door-step, looking very for- 
lorn aod lonely, as dusk was falling one chilly even- 
ing. There wasa very sorrowful expression on her 
little homely face, a dissatisfied, hopeless look that 
would be sad to see on an old world-worn counten- 
ance, but in a little six-year-old was inexpressibly 
touching. 

“What's the matter, little one,” I said bending 
down to her. 

“ Nawthing,” she answered, rather sullenly, look- 
ing away from me. 

“ Where do yon live?” I asked. 

“In here.” 

“ Then why don’t you goin out of the cold?” I 
asked, feeling her little blae hands, and noticing how 
she was shivering. 

“T ain’t going in,” she said,“ I’m always in the 
road, and ma said she wished I’d go away and never 
come back.” 

A mother had said that to her little girl, a tire- 
some, naughty, unattractive little girl, perhaps al- 
ways in motber’s way, and always bothering ; but 
they were cruel words, not the less cruel that they 
must have been untrue. They had made a wound 
in a child’s beart that the childish memory would re- 
tain for long years, perhaps a life time. Her faith in 
“ mother’s love” had been shaken, her belief in mo- 
ther’s kindness had received a rough shock that car- 
eases and indulgence would not soon efface. 

People are not sufficiently careful of children’s 
feelings, they do not seem to remember how easily 
they were hurt when they themselves were young ; 


| able to bear it. 
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or if they do remember, it does not make them kind 


and pitiful as it should. They do not consider that 
Apart from any direct moral influence to be de- | 


the little ones are so much more sensitive to unkind- 


| ness than grown people, and not having learned self- 


control in the hard school of suffering, they are less 


A rough wind may twist and warp, 
or utterly destroy a young sapling, that would only 


| make a strong tree grow the stronger. Children have 


more capacity for pain or pleasure; less will make 
them happy and less will make them miserable, 


| while they are young, than will be the case when 


their characters are formed. 

People speak of the happy days of childhood, 
when childhood is to so very many one long martyr- 
dom. Children live in a very little world, scantily 
populated. They see at first nothing beyond the 
home, and they see themselves the centre of that 
home. When their horizon broadens the sad fact 
that they are not the pivot upon which the universe 


| revolves begins to dawn upon them, and how sad a 


fact that is to digest many who bave believed them- 
selves to be “everything ” to one being on earth, and 
found that they were “ nothing,” can tell. The pain- 
ful ordeal of being superseded by another baby, of 
going to school and running the gauntlet of strange, 
unfriendly, critical eyes, of being evolved from the 
pet of the family to an awkward hobbledehoy, the 
butt of every joke, a fit snbject for ridicule and sar- 
casm, has to be borne somehow, but is very hard to 
endure. The agony they suffer, the tears they shed, 
are known alone to themselves and to Him who sees 
and pities a sparrow’s fall. And though the pain may 
be transient, the effects are lasting, and can be seen 
in the development of their characters to their life’s 
end. 

Ob,mothers and sisters,make the little children hap- 
py! Show them that consideration which they deserve; 
try to understand their feelings ; win their confidence 
and show them all the love that you have for them. 
Be patient with them, they have not learned to reason 
yet; allthey have is feeling. You can make them 
happy now, but in a few years time, so very few, your 
love will be powerless to fill their lives, you will find 
yourselves impotent to ward off sorrow and disap- 
pointment and heart-sickness from them. Make 
them happy while you can, while a little treat, a little 
present, a small indulgence, will fill them to overflow- 
ing with joy. Scold them seldom, and be sure you 
are just in doing it; never punish them unless you 
are sure that they deserve it and that punishment is 
the best way to correct their fault; never frighten 
them, never threaten them without good cause; 
always be loving, so that they may look back to their 
childhood days as days of joy, and to their first home 
without any bitter memories. 

Help to make all the children you come in contact 
with as happy as youcan. Remember, Christ blessed 
little children and pronounced a curse upon whoso- 
ever sbould offend one of the little ones.—Selected. 


ALL through life there are wayside inns, where man may 
refresh his soul with love ; 
Even the lowest may quench his thirst at rivulets fed by 
springs from above. 
—The Golden Legend. 
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ADVANCING HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


Ons of the latest societies, showing the strictly prac- 
tical drift of the times, is the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Household Science, This is an organi- 
zation of men as well as women who are interested 
in the best methods of housekeeping, and desirous of 
promoting the general happiness and comfort of 
home life. Its first annual meeting was held in May 
last at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, when 
papers were read on Cooking Schools, First Steps in 
Good Housekeeping, Home Architecture, Home Sani- 
tation, and the Proper Selection and Combination of 
Foods; all of which subjects bear very closely on 
the welfare of families. These papers will be shortly 
published in pamphlet form, and homely though 
household science may sound, there is no subject 
which needs more scientific investigation, and which, 
in the practical view of the matter, contributes not 
only to the home but to the national life. The ob- 
jects of the Association, as given in the published cir- 
cular, are: 

1. To collect and disseminate information in re- 
gard to the most approved plans of building comfort- 
able, convenient, well-ventilated houses; and the 
easiest and best methods of doing all kinds of house- 
work, 

2. To systematize those plans and methods, and 
put them into practical operation. 

8. To study the principles of nutrition and the 
chemistry of foods ; and to apply the knowledge ob- 
tained by such study to improving the character of 
our national cookery. 

4. To make it a distinction and an honor among 
women to be good cooks and housekeepers ; and to 
make domestic employments of equal repute with 
teaching, office work, or any occupation by which a 
woman earns money. 

5. To promote in all possible ways the establish- 
ment of schools for the special education of house- 
keepers, matrons, stewards, caterers, cooks, and those 
having supervision of the diet of large numbers of 
people; to the end that such special education may 
be required in all cases of persons undertaking the 
duties of any such positions. 

6. To insist upon skilled labor in all departments 
of the household, and upon making the rate of com- 
pensation for such labor dependent upon its character 
and quality. 

Members of the Association are assigned different 


topics for investigation, and at future meetings the’ 


reports will be received and discussed. Already there 
are members in many of the States of the Union, and 
the subject is attracting general attention. The cor- 
responding secretary is Professor W. P. Ewing, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana.—Edward Everett 
Hale, in Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
I LOVE to hear thine earnest voice, 
Wherever thou art hid, 
Thou testy little dogmatist, 
Thou pretty Katydid! 
Thou mindest me of gentlefolks,— 
Old gentlefolks are they ,— 
Thou say’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 


Hap y any object is now attracting so much at- 
tention in the West, or is likely to be so prominent 
in the future, as that of general and systematic irriga- 
tion of the vast regions of deficient rainfall. It is an- 
nounced that a contract has just been let to a con- 
tractor of Kansas City for building a canal, at a cost 
of $4,000,000, from Bear Lake, in Idaho, southward 
150 miles to Ogden. It is to be ten feet deep and 
forty wide, and its flow will be 17,500 gallons a sec- 
ond. In its course it will irrigate half a million acres. 
Besides this it will supply the waterworks for Ogden 
and all the smaller towns in its course. Bear Lake 
is thirty miles long by seven wide, and is so fed by 
the snows and springs of the mountains that it is 
practically inexbaustible. 

From the demonstrated utility and feasibility of 
works so great as this comes the suggestion which is 
now being earnestly discussed in Kansas, of con- 
structing a vast irrigation system for the south-west- 
ern section of that State. That wide region has again 
substantially lost its crops this year, from drought, 
yet its soil, if irrigated, would yield an immense re- 
turn. It is believed that a supply could be drawn 
from the Arkansas river to reach a very large part of 
the State, and that by means of storage reservoirs it 
could be used throughout the season of growth. 
The American. 





Tue mind never puts forth greater power over it- 
self than when, in great trials, it yields up calmly its 
desires, affections, interests to God. There are sea- 
sons when to be still demands immeasurably higher 
strength than to act. Composure is often the highest 
result of power. Think you it demands no power to 
calm the stormy elements of passion, to moderate the 
vehemence of desire, to throw off the load of dejec- 
tion, to suppress every repining thought, when the 
dearest hopes are withered, and to turn the wounded 
spirit from dangerous reveries and wasting grief, to 
the quiet discharge of ordinary duties? Is there no 
power put forth, when a man, stripped of his prop- 
erty, of the fruits of a life’s labors, quells discontent 
and gloomy forebodings, and serenely and patiently 
returns to the tasks which Providence assigns ?— 
Channing. 





“ Hinprances to progress are helps to progress in 
the path of a man who is determined to make pro- 
gress. And helps to progress are hindrances to pro- 
gress, unless a man treats his helps as though they 
were hindrances. Having a hard time in life is 
more likely to make a great man than having an easy 
time; and he who has an easy time to start with 
will have a hard time in rising to greatness. Hero- 
dotus, ‘the father of history,’ was so impressed 
with the truth that the more rugged regions and the 
more rigorous climates were the sources of strong 
character, that he said: ‘It is a law of nature that 
faint-hearted men should be the fruit of luxurious 
countries; for we never find that the same soil pro- 
duces delicacies and heroes.’ And as it was in his 
day, so it is in ours; it requires hardships to make 
greatness an easy attainment for any man.”—S. 8. 
Times. 
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FAMILY LIFE IN NAZARETH. 
He who has seen the children of Nazareth in their 
red caftans and bright tunics of silk or cloth, girded 
with a many-colored sash, and sometimes covered 
with a loose outer jacket of white or blue; he who 
has watched the idyllic picture of their games, and 
heard their ringing laughter as they wander about 
the hills of their native vale, or play in bands on the 
hillside beside their sweet and abundant fountain, 
may, perhaps, form some conception of how Jesus 
looked and played when he too wasachild. . And 
the traveler who has followed any of those children— 
as 1 have done—to their simple bomes, and seen the 
scanty furniture, the plain but sweet and wholesome 
food, the uneventful, happy, patriarchal life, may 
form a vivid conception of the manner in which 
Jesus lived. Nothing can be plainer than those 
houses, with the doves sunning themselves on the 
,white roofs and the vines wreathing about them. 
The mats or carpets, are laid loose along the walls; 
shoes and sandals are taken off at the threshold; 
from the centre hangs a lamp, which forms the only 
ornament of the room ; in some recess in the wall is 
placed the wooden chest, painted with bright colors, 
which contains the books or other possessions of the 
family ; on aledge which runs along the wall within 
easy reach, are neatly rolled up the gay-colored quilts 
which serve as beds, and on the same ledge are 
ranged the earthen vessels for daily use ; near the 
door stand the large common water jars, of red clay, 
with a few twigs and green leaves—often of aromatic 


shrubs—thrust into their orifices to keep the water 


cool. At meal time, a painted wooden stool is placed 
in the center of the apartment, a large tray is put 
upon it, and in the middle of the tray stands the dish 
of rice and meat, or libban, or stewed fruits, from 
which all help themselves in common. Both before 
and after the meal the servant, or the youngest mem- 
ber of the family, pours water over the hands from a 
brazen ewer into a brazen bowl. So quiet, so simple, 
so humble, so uneventful, was the outward life of the 
family of Nazareth.—Farrar. 

Pau. speaks of Christians as dead and yet as 
living. These are his words: “ For ye are dead, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” (Col. iii., 3.) 
Here is no contradiction, but a great spiritual truth, 
strongly stated. Christians are dead only as to the 
supreme control of this world over them. This con- 
trol is subverted, and the new life which takes its 
place is described as being “ hid with Christ in God.” 
This new life is the new man created |after Christ 
Jesus unto righteousness and holiness.— Independent. 


One of the new ways in which electricity is used 
is to cut glass in factories. The glass cylinder is en- 
circled by a fine wire that is connected to a small 
battery. The wire is then drawn tightly, and the 
current turned on. Naturally, the wire is heated, 
and the heat extends to the glass under it. When 
in this state, water is poured on, and a clean break 
effected on the path of the wire. Logically, the 
thicker the sides of the cylinder are, the cleaner will 
be the cut. 








PEACH RAISING NEAR HARTFORD. 


J.H. Hatz, a fruit-grower of Connecticut, (near Hart- 
ford, we believe), writes in the Hartford Courant some 
practical details concerning the picking and handling 
of peaches, and the character of different varieties. 
He says: 

For a friend who has recently started a new or- 
chard, judging from experience, I made out a sched- 
ule of time of ripening some two months ago. Moun- 
tain Rose, August 25th to September 5th ; Oldmixon, 
September 5th to 15th ; Stump, September 10th to 
20th ; Late Crawford, September 20th to 28th, and so 
on. But 1889 is away off on most all matters, and in 
peach ripening here in Connecticut, we are many 
days ahead. Mountain Rose were in full blast Au- 
gust 16th, and the last were picked on the 26th, while 
first Oldmixon and Early Crawford were picked on 
the 23d, fully two weeks ahead of past years; and 
indications are that all others will be equally as 
early. 

As to the varieties thus far marketed Mountain 
Rose is the first good peach to ripen. To be sure 
there are earlier varieties, but all are semi-cling, color 
highly while green at the pit, and are not of much 
value. Mountain Rose usually comes in from the 
South about August 10th, small, bright red fruit of 
fair quality, simply because the trees are over- 
crowded and the fruit cannot be perfected in size or 
flavor. Having thinned ours closely when the fruit 
was half grown, what were left on the tree grew to 
fine size, bright in color, and of such delicious flavor 
as to attract great attention. Now at the end of 
their season we have daily calls for ‘‘ just a few more 
baskets of Mountain Rose—some of our customers 
will have no other.” It’s a thin skinned variety and 
will not ship well, and to be at its best should be 
eaten the day it’s picked and here comes trouble. 
Dealers want to buy their fruit early in the morning 
and have it all fixed upin the stands by 7 a.m., 
therefore we must pick the day before and cart to the 
city during the night; and if Mountain Rose is 
picked firm enough to stand this, it’s not at its best 
and customers complain ; while if left till ripe it is 
soft and mussy the next day. 

As to picking, it is very nice work to do it right. 
The fruit must not be pinched or handled to see if it 
is ripe, but must be judged by the color on the shady 
side of each individual specimen ; and this color will 
vary with each variety. The fruit is not all picked 
from the tree at any one time, but only a small part 
from the most sunny branches. Then in three or 
four days more pickers go over these trees again; 


, and a week later finish the fruit that has been left 


on the lower shaded branches. Women make much 
the best pickers, as they handle the fruit more 
carefully, and have a quicke and better eye for 
color. 

The fruit is all picked into half bushel market 
baskets, left in the row by the pickers, and later on 
gathered up and carted to the shed. The bending 
branches of the trees prevent the use of wagons in 
gathering it up, so we have taken stone drags, bolted 
two light carriage springs on top, and over these 
springs built a body that will hold twenty of the 
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baskets, and in this way haul tnem to the shed, 
where girls assort them into three grades and place 
them in labeled baskets according to grade. The 
girls are honest and faithful packers, and take pride 
in their work, yet are human like the rest of us, and 
make some mistakes, and so have to be looked after 
often by the orchard superintendent. This super- 
intendent also inspects the work of each picker at 
least four times a day, besides going over the whole 
orchard twice a day and inspecting all the trees, and 
making plans for the next day’s picking. With such 
a “ boss” in each of the three orchards, and brother 
as master of transportation and ‘“‘ general pusher” 
for all hands, (35 to 50 pickers, 14 to 16 horses, and 
six big wagons, of about 100 baskets capacity, on the 
road all the time), it keeps myself and four assistants 
lively to sell the stock. Yet very liule of it remains 
on hand more than a few hours ata time; in fact 
since the Oldmixons have come on we have orders 
for 200 to 300 baskets ahead all the time. 

Speaking of that delicious peach I am reminded 
that the most people call it the Old Mixon peach. 
It is an old English variety, and was named in 
honor of Sir John Oldmixon, and should be pro- 
nounced as written. It’s the best eating peach that 
grows. We planted more largely of it than any of 
the others, and expect to have not less than 5,000 
baskets of this one variety. We have courted all 
along on having one “ rush week ” when they would 
pile in on us, and overcrowd the market and cause a 
drop in prices, that would make buyers happy, and 
ourselves sick. But here’s luck, to our satisfaction ! 
We find one orchard of this variety on light, sandy 
soil is ripening its fruit ten days ahead of other or- 
chards, and these will all be out of the way before 
the others come on, and so prolong the season ten 
days. This will save the rush, and low prices. Con- 
sumers will be made happy by a longer season of 
this charming variety,—bright scarlet on the sunny 
side,and a bright, delicate cream on the shady one, 
makes a combination that is the perfection of 
beauty. The flesh is rich and juicy, and yet a solid 
good keeper and shipper, and the wonder to me is 
why people will can the sour, tough, yellow Craw- 
fords, in place of the delicious Oldmixon. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—A Madison county hopgrower informs a reporter of 
the Syracuse Journal that he goes as far west as Tonawanda 
to secure Indians to pick hops for him. He says he finds 
that the Indians “ pick cleaner than the white pickers.” 
How does this strike those who contend that the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian ?—N. Y. Tribune. 

—Denmark for twenty-five years past has spent $50,000 
yearly in the maintenance of dairy schools. As aresult of 
the training the butter makers have received at this school, 
the butter of the country has so much improved in quality 
that within twenty years Denmark’s exports of butter have 
increased from $2,100,000 to $13,000,000 per annum. 

—William Warner, of Missouri, who was one of the Com- 
missioners who treated with the Dakota Sioux for the sur- 
render of half of their reservation, asserts that the land 
acquired for public use “ is nothing of an Eldorado, or 
Garden of Eden. He describes it as “a vast rolling prairie, 





aslarge as the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut combined, covered with a rough sod and sage- 
brush, cut here and there by sluggish streams that run in 
gulleys, which have the appearance of eracks in half-baked 
brick.” One-third of the region belongs to what were 
known as the “ bad lands.” 

—According to the Daily Journal of Asbury Park, the 
experience of that place illustrates the need of an inces- 
santly vigilant public sentiment in order to uphold pro- 
hibitory laws. It declares that “ it is safe to say that there 
are to-day 100 places in Asbury Park where liquor is un- 
lawfully sold. Prohibition is in fact and truth a dead let- 
ter here, but it is no fault of the law. By their apathy 
the people of this place have just as surely killed Prohibi- 
tion as if they had gone to the polls and voted against it, 
for apathy is as bad as opposition.” 

—At the Pennsylvania Prohibitionist Convention, C. 
H. Meade, a minister, made this statement of the case: 
“ Take twenty-five snakes,” said he, “and turn them loose 
in your back yard ; that’s free whiskey. Put ’em in a box 


and bore twenty-five holes for them to craw! out of; that’s” 


low license. Stop up ten holes ; that’s high license. .Throw 
the snakes over into your neighbor’s yard; that’s local 
option. Take a club and kill ’em ; that’s Prohibition.” 

—The retirement of a young woman of great wealth 
the daughter of the late Francis A. Drexel, of Philadel- 
phia, to a Catholic nunnery in Pittsburg, attracted much 
notice some months ago. A Saratoga correspondent of the 
Troy (N. Y.) Times now writes: “I may say that Miss 
Kate Drexel is said to be perfectly happy in her cloistered 
home. The work to which she is looking forward to is 
the Christianization of the Indian and religious care of the 
colored race in this country. She has given $150,000 al- 
ready for Indian missions, and has done much for colored 
people. So far as she has gone she is bound to nothing. 
Her friends think she will not take up with a nun’s life, 
but will return to the world. She is a petite woman, mild 
as a dove, but her will is like iron. The rules of the 
cloister cannot appear irksome to her, for in practice she 
has long followed them. Fancy this gentle girl with an 
income of $300,000 a year, turning her back upon the 
world and devoting her life and fortune for the welfare of 
the Indians and colored people.’’ 

—The eightieth birthday of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the poet, was commemorated on the 29th ult. The Botosn 
Advertiser printed tributes in prose and verse, among them 
the following from John G. Whittier: 

“ Climbing the path that leads back nevermore, 
We heard behind his footsteps and his cheer ; 
Now, face to face, we greet him, standing here 

Upon the lonley summit of Fourscore. 
Welcome to us, o'er whom the lengthened day 

Is closing, and the shadows deeper grow, 

His genial presence like an afterglow 
Following the one just vanishing away. 

Long be it ere the Table shall be set 

For the last breakfast of the Autocrat, 

And Love repeat, with smiles and tears thereat 
His own sweet songs, that time shall not forget. 
Waiting with him the call to come up higher, 
Life is not less, the heavens are only nigher! ’’ 


—Pundita Ramabai writes from Bombay to the August 
number of Lend-a-Hand, under date of June 11, that she 
now has twenty-two girls in her school. She has com- 
pleted the first quarter, and her prospects are encourag- 
ing. 

—Aaron M. Powell, editor of the Philanthropist, sailed 
for Europe by the Cunard steamer Aurania, August 24, to 
attend as an American delegate the Fifth Triennial Con- 
gress of the International Federation for the Abolition of 
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State Regulation of Vice, to be held September 10 to 14, in 
Geneva, Switzerland.— Philanthropist. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made on the 2d inst. that the 
President would attend the Log College (Presbyterian) 
celebration, at Hartsville, Bucks county, on the 5th, and 
on the 9th would visit Baltimore, to review the industrial 
parade, in connection with the Exposition. (The latter is 
to be open from the 9th to the 14th inclusive.) 

A PETITION signed by 9,685 brakemen and others has 
been sent to the Inter-State Commerce Commission, ask- 
ing the Commission to bring about the adoption of auto- 
matic brakes and couplers on freight cars on the railroads 
throughout the United States. The petitioners say that 
such brakes and couplers are practicable, and many lives 
and limbs would be saved by their adoption. 

THE great strike of dock laborers and others, at Lon- 
don, continues at this writing (4th instant.) A great num- 
ber of laboring people are engaged in it, and there has so 
far been good order. Other strikes have occurred in dif- 
ferent parts of Great Britain. 

THE deaths in this city last week numbered 410, a de- 
crease of 16 from the previous week, and an increase of 
58 over the corresponding week of last year. Among the 
principal causes of death were : Bright’s disease, 12; can- 
cer, 14; cholera infantum, 22; consumption of the lungs, 
49; diptheria, 6; malarial fever, 4; scarlet fever, 3; ty- 
phoid fever, 21; old age, 18; and whooping cough, 5. 

Bert. WILLIAMS, aged 17 years,died in a hospital in 
Findlay, Ohio. He had injured one of his legs while play- 
ing ball, and a doctor stitched up the wound. The stitches 
were removed by believers in “ faith cure” and the boy 
was prayed over by them until gangrene set in, with fatal 
result. 

LonpDon, Sept. 3.—A severe shock of earthquake was 
experienced in Erzheroum, (Asia), to-day. The village of 
Kantzorik has been engulfed in lava. One hundred and 
thirty-six lives were lost. 


NINIAN EDWARDS, ex-Attorney General of Illinois, 
and ex-member of the Legislature of that State, died on 
the 2nd inst., in Springfield, aged 81 years. He married a 
sister of the wife of President Abraham Lincoln. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Memorial Meetings—The Friends of West Grove 
meeting, at West Grove, Penna., propose to hold a meet- 
in memory of our lately deceased friend Sarah Hunt, and 
hereby extend an invitatioa to any of her friends who 
feel an interest, and have a concern, to participate by at- 
tending or by writing. 

Impressive and interesting incidents connected with 
her public, religious service in times past, as well as pleas- 
ant memories of her later life, will be welcomed. 

The meeting to be held in West Grove meeting-house 
on First-day, 9th. Mo, 22nd, 1889, at 2 o’clock p. m. Com- 
munications to be addressed to Sarah Ann Conard, West 
Grove Chester Co., Pa. 

DAVID FERRIS, Wa. HueHes, 
SaRAH ANN CONARD. PENNOCK SPENCER. 


} Com, 


*,* The regular stated meeting of Young Friends Asso- 
ciation will be held on Second-day evening 9th Mo. 9th, at 
8 o’clock.in the Parlor 15th and Race Sts. All persons inter- 
ested in the object of the Association are invited to attend. 


*,* The Salem First-day School will be held at Salem 
on Seventh-day Ninth Mo. 14th, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
We will be pleased to have members of other Unions 
meet with us. 
RICHMAN COLEs, 
LOUELLA WADDINGTON, } Clerk. 


*,* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxi- 
cating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, will meet at Race street meeting-house, Philadel- 
phia, on Seventh-day, Ninth month 21st, 1889, at 1 p. m. 

JaMEs H. ATKINSON, } Clerks. 
ANNIE C. DoRLAND, 7 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month will occur as 
follows: 
7. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
Whitewater, Fall Creek, Ind. 
9. Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 
12. Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Io. 
Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 
13. Philadelphia Representative Committee. 
16. Illinois Yearly Meeting. 
28. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
30. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond, Ind. 
Canada H. Y. M., Yonge street, Ont. 


*,* Circular Meetings in Ninth month as follows: 
22. Warrington, Pa. 


*,* 4 The Friends’ Book Association 
acknowledges receipt of the following additional contriba- 
tions to the Children’s Country Week Association : 

Eleventh Hour, . ‘ 7 ; $2.00 
Bessie C. Shoch, (a little girl), Norris- 
town, Pa., 7 ‘ - ‘ 2.00 


$4.00 
132.00 


, . $136.00 
JouN CoMLY, Sup’t. 


Previously acknowledged, 
Amount, 
Ninth month 2, 1889. 


*,* A stated meeting of the Philadelphia First-day 
School Union will be held on Sixth-day evening, Ninth 
month 13th, 1889, at eight o’clock. Friends interested in 
First-day School work are especially desired to be present. 

Davip L. LUKENs, } Clerks 
Sarag M. Hoicoms, , 


*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 
at Mansfield, Seventh-day, Ninth month 14, at 10.30 a. m. 
All interested friends are welcome. 
Carriages will meet the morning train at Columbus. 
Wa. WALTON, 
SALLIE T. BLACK, } Clerks. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
ghort weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Bakine PowpDsR Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY. 


Capital Paid In, . $ - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
Wma. HACKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. CLay, 
Wm. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN. 
518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 


Cabital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 


September 1, 1888). 


ry PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
‘ Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 
—_ 
i 


PER CENT, GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES 


All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well as all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West. 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY guarantees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank, New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $175—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be wnworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. ja When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this vaper.“@a 





AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 


6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, (| WM. C. BROWNING, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. Browning, King & Co., N. Y. 
PETER REID, THOMAS SCA RGOOD, 
Dundee Dye W’ks, Passaic, N.J. Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
JOHN N. BEACH, CHAS. H, WHEELER, 
Tefft, Weller & Co., N. Y. Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
W. F. R. MILLS, JOHN M. THAYER, 
Kearney, Neb. Governor of Nebraska. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. | Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 


We have General {pow for sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN & UST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 


School and County Bonds. 


W. H. JONES, 
Carriage 
Department, 


1933 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Street, in 
connection with my Agricultural implement and seed Bazaar, in 
which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 
Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure ere Buggies and Surries. 

My aim shall be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low 
prices. 

Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do so, write for prices, which will promptly furnished. 

I have eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
very low in price. 


And the General Agency fur the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGIES, comprising 40 different kinds. 


W. H. JONES 








Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. Jenkins, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


Executive CommiTrer—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, la.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal/ 
Doylestown, Pa.; Estelle Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. ; Clement 
M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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